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EXCLUSIVE: What’s Behind Senate Miimaaaaecia: 





All too often people have the mistaken 
idea that a bank is a standoffish mem- 
ber of the community. As usual in a 
case like this, the misunderstanding 
stems from lack of knowledge of what 
a bank is really like. 

Now, a new motion picture, “At Any 
Given Moment,” has been created 
solely to enhance the public relations 
of your bank in your own city. There's 
no question that the story line—a series 
of lively and entertaining episodes— 
should go a long way to dramatize the 
vital part your bank plays in the per- 





sonal lives of vour customers and busi- 


ness affairs of your community. 


This full-color, 9'2-minute film is spe- 
cially designed for use on vour local 
TV station. It is available from its orig- 
inator, the American Express Com- 
pany. “At Any Given Moment” already 
has been scheduled for showing on TV 
stations in 42 markets throughout the 
country, and more showings will be 
planned as quickly as prints become 
available. So far more than 200 banks 
in every area have borrowed this new 


film for showing to their personnel. 





when 
people 

are 

your 
business... 


IT PAYS TO HAVE THEM KNOW YOU BETTER 


If your bank would be interested in 
screening this important new film or in 
arranging for loan or purchase of a 
print—write today to James A. Hender- 
son, Assistant Vice President, Ameri- 
can Express Company, 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


American 
Express 
Company 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1957 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 
Under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable and 
Other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 273,512,803.65 
342,934,439.09 


66,9 14,379.95 
25,592,485.67 
2,400,000.00 
851,200,68 1.88 
15,049,97 3.86 


11,675,750.84 
$1,591,064,121.52 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Other Liabilities 


Capital Funds: 
1.00 Capital Stock 
($10.00 par value) 


1,783,605.58 


Surplus 


Reserve for Unearned Discount 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


Total Liabilities 


$1,454,861,787.35 
1,795,810.36 
14,352,038.14 
9,398,035.00 
2,840,353.09 


$27,812,500.00 


52,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 27,816,097.58 


107,816,097.58 
$1,591,064,121.52 


United States Government and other securities carried at $189,681,168.08 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
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RANSOM M. COOK 
Senior Vice President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 
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President 
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President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
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Pacific Lighting Corporation 
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Land Company 
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President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
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From Where We Sit... . 


About “Tight Money” and Politics 


HE most critical issue that has confronted our 

T country on the political and economic fronts in 

many a year centers on the question of whether 

the views of the inflationary or the anti-inflationary 

forces shall prevail. It is testing our capacity for self- 

management and self-government as few other issues 
have. 

The all too plain fact of the matter is that “‘tight 
money” has been made an issue for political reasons 
and that it is being used to the utmost for political 
purposes, with the Byrd Committee hearings serving 
more often than not as a sounding board for the harangu- 
ings of demagogues whose one and only concern is to 
maintain or improve their political status, regardless of 
the extent to which their stature as public servants may 
suffer in the process. 


It is to bring the significance of the Byrd Committee 
hearings into clear perspective that we are publishing in 
this issue an article by Herbert Bratter, a seasoned ob- 
server of the Washington scene. Mr. Bratter supplies 
just sufficient historical background to give the reader 
an authentic picture of the political and economic forces 
that gave rise to the hearings, and it isn’t an altogether 
pretty one. For he says at one point in the article: 


“ec 


. Sen. Byrd saw in the inquiry a chance to press 
his fight for sound Federal finance, including a balanced 
budget. But to get the hearings he had to agree to give 
free play to those of his Democratic colleagues who had 
convinced Democratic Leader Lyndon Johnson that 
there is election pay dirt in this money business ms 

We’re reminded in this connection of the very interest- 
ing observations made by Sen. John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts in the first chapter of his book, Profiles 
in Courage.* The chapter, entitled Courage in Politics, 
deals exhaustively with the considerations which impel 
the legislator to take one position or another on the 
issues confronting the body of which he is a member. 
Illustrative of one point of view presented by Sen. 
Kennedy is a passage in which political writer Frank 
Kent is quoted as follows: 

‘Probably the most important single accomplishment 
for the politically ambitious is the fine art of seeming to 
say something without doing so The important 
thing is not to be on the right side of the current issue 
but on the popular side regardless of your own 
convictions or of the facts. This business of getting the 
votes is a severely practical one into which matters of 
morality, of right and wrong, should not be allowed to 
intrude.”’ Cited as a specific application of this philosophy 
was the advice allegedly given during the 1920 campaign 
by former Sen. Ashurst of Arizona to his colleague Mark 
Smith: 

‘‘Mark, the great trouble with you is that you refuse 
to be a demagogue. You will not submerge your prin- 
eiples in order to get yourself elected. You must learn 


“Harper & Bros. - 1956 
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that there are times when a man in public life is compelled 
to rise above his principles.” 

Sen. Kennedy raises many interesting questions re- 
garding the conflicts between conscience and personal 
conviction, on the one hand, and the obligations of the 
legislator to his state and section, to his party, and to 
his constituents, on the other. Admitting all of the 
latter, he says, ‘“‘we have not yet told the full story. 
For in Washington we are ‘United States Senators’ and 
members of the Senate of the United States as well as 
Senators from Massachusetts and Texas. Our oath of 
office is administered by the Vice President, not by 
the Governors of our respective states; and we come to 
Washington, to paraphrase Edmund Burke, not as 
hostile ambassadors or special pleaders for our state or 
section . . , but as members of the deliberative as- 
sembly of one nation with one interest.” 

Let’s hear now from Sen. Robert S. Kerr (Okla.), 
who makes no apology for diverting the inquiry to 
whatever use he is able to make of it for political pur- 
poses. ‘The Senate,”’ says he, “‘is a political body and 
this is a political issue.”” And in Mr. Bratter’s article 
he is quoted as asking, ‘‘What is politics but the process 
of determining which policies will benefit or harm the 
economic well-being of all the people?” 

But, we may well ask, is the Senator from Oklahoma 
diligently and honestly applying that test? Can it be 
that a man of his business prowess knows nothing of the 
mechanics of the inflationary process? Would he hold 
that one can everlastingly add water to milk and still 
have milk? 

We can’t avoid the conclusion that Sen. Kerr and 
those of his colleagues who are hitting the line for 
cheaper credit and more of it are paying only lip service 
to the ‘‘economic well-being of all the people,’ and not 
much of that. They know, or ought to know, that any 
prosperity that is achieved by the mere process of 
stepping up the amount of available credit and reducing 
its cost is unreal, and that if the process is allowed to 
continue unchecked it can only end in an inflationary 
explosion, with its aftermath of economic misery. 

There is no conflict here between the several states or 
between state and nation. The people of each have an 
equal stake in maintaining the purchasing power of 
whatever money or income they may possess; and they 
are being poorly served by those who are fostering 
activities and measures that can only be calculated to 
accelerate the process of currency dilution which has 
already caused them untold economic loss and promises, 
as well, to destroy their political and social liberty. 


Editor 
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The ABC’s of Restraint 


As Secretary Humphrey brought 
out in his testimony, shortage of 
money and credit is relative rather 
than absolute; demands for money 
and credit have been outrunning the 
supplies. Since the labor force is 
fully employed, we can use more 
money and credit only by bidding 
away labor and materials from some- 
one else-—driving wages and prices still 
higher. And the higher wages and 
prices go the more credit is wanted. 
Thus we have the bear by the tail. 

The way to hold back the pressure 
of excessive wage advances on prices 
is to relieve the labor’ shortage 
created by attempting too many 
projects at one time. This can be done 
by ‘making money harder to borrow 
and by curtailing public expenditures. 

No one can properly question our 
rights to spend, lend, or invest our 
own money. In the free society these 
decisions are outside public control, 
except perhaps through tax decisions 
which decide how little of what we 
earn may be retained as “disposable 
income”’. 

But some people seem to feel that 
we should have corresponding rights 
to borrow as much as we please. This 
is inconsistent with stable money. If 
we could have all the money we want 
we wouldn’t want any. No one would 
be willing to put in work effort, or 
part with valuable goods, to obtain 
what is free for the asking. Money 
must have a scarcity value or it is no 
good at all. 

We must have an authoritative 
body to control money and credit. 
The body charged with this .respon- 
sibility in the U. S. is the Federal 
Reserve System which regulates the 
supply of cash on which the whole 
credit superstructure is erected. From 
the record of the figures already cited 
on money supply and growth of in- 
debtedness, it is apparent that the 
Federal Reserve authorities are not 
reducing the supplies of money and 
credit. They are applying brakes on 
the growth and letting pressures of 
excess demand be felt. 







—Monthly Letter of The First National 
City Bank of New York for July, 1957. 
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A Great 
Correspondent 


Statesman, writer, philosopher, scientist, 
inventor and man of many talents, Benjamin 
Franklin was perhaps the wisest and most 
versatile leader of our Revolutionary Years 
— and a prodigious correspondent. His thou- 
sands of letters, written with intelligent 
realism and accuracy, reflect the almost un- 
limited extent of his interests and knowledge. 


So, too, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank’s 
role as a correspondent is characterized by 
the enormous variety of services and in- 
formation it makes constantly available to 
interested banks. With long experience and 
extensive contacts in the United States and 
abroad, Chemical is the nerve center of a 
network organized to give on-the-spot busi- 
ness and financial assistance in any area 
of the free world. From credit information 
and letters of credit to prompt handling 
of collections; from marketing data for 


your customers to portfolio review, purchase 
and custody of securities, the correspondent 
facilities of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
are distinguished by reliability, eficiency and 
completeness. 


You will find that an affiliation with 
Chemical provides your bank with a valuable 
—and economical — broadening of experi- 
ence and improvement of service for your 
most discriminating customers. 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Top of the Financial News 


FINANCING BUSINESS 
Prime Rate Hike? 


The average rate of interest charged 
on short-term loans to business con- 
cerns by large New York City banks 
during the first half of June was the 
same as in the three previous quart- 
ers—4.14 per cent, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York reported last 
month. That’s the highest average 
rate on such loans since March 1933, 
and compares with 3.89 per cent in 
June 1956 when the prime bank rate 
was 334 per cent or 14 of 1 per cent 
less than the current prime rate. On 
term loans during the latest period the 
NYC banks charged business an aver- 
age of 4.13 per cent, compared with 
4.12 per cent in March 1957 and 3.90 
per cent in June 1956. 

That bank rates on business loans 
would remain much longer on their 
present plateau, however, seemed un- 
likely, and at month’s end, another 
boost in the prime rate was widely 
expected. 


Credit for the Smalls 


“In the judgment of the vast 
majority of the nation’s bankers, the 
tightening of credit which has occurred 
over the past two years has not borne 
with undue severity on small busi- 
ness.”’ That’s the “over-all conclu- 
sion’’ that emerges from the results of 
a nationwide survey released last 
month by the Department of Mone- 
tary Policy of the American Bankers 
Association. 


“One major point indicated by the 
replies to the survey,” says ABA, “‘is 
that the degree to which bank credit 
generally has tightened has been 
greatly exaggerated in public discus- 
sions.” A “‘substantial’” proportion of 
the reporting bankers said that bank 
credit is ‘‘readily available’’ in their 
localities, and most of the remainder 
characterized the situation as being 
only “somewhat tight.’’ Only about 
one banker in 100 said it was ‘‘very 
tight.” 


Size Differences. The replies clear- 
ly indicated that small and medium- 
sized banks, whose business loans con- 


sist predominantly of credits ex- 
tended to small concerns, have been 
less affected by the tightening of 
credit than the larger banks. Of the 
reporting banks with deposits of less 


than $50 million, more than one-third 
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said that bank credit is ‘readily 
available,” and less than one out of 
20 said that local bank credit is more 
than merely ‘“‘somewhat tight.’”’ Re- 
plies from banks in the large financial 
centers reflected a more stringent 
position. 


ABA says that “although most 
banks have tended to become more 
selective in their lending, most of them 
report that this tendency has not been 
so marked as to have had much in- 
fluence on the aggregate amount of 
their lending. Again this applies es- 
pecially to small and medium-sized 
banks.”’ More than two-thirds of the 
respondents with deposits of less than 
$50 million reported that this tendency 
has had ‘‘negligible’’ effect on the 
volume of their lending, and most of 
the remainder estimated that the in- 
crease in their loans since 1955 has 
been curbed only to the extent of 
“perhaps 5 to 10 per cent.’’ Large 
banks reported that changes in their 
lending policies have had consider- 
ably more effect in curbing the in- 
crease that has taken place in their 
loans. 


Special Consideration? ‘‘For the 
most part,’ says ABA, “greater se- 
lectivity in bank lending has taken 
the form of stricter credit review. 
However, five bankers out of every 
six who lend to both large and small 
concerns state that stricter credit re- 
view does not tend to curtail their 
lending to small business more than 
to large corporations. Many bankers 
point out that there is often a ten- 
dency in exactly the opposite direction 
of giving special consideration to loan 
applications for smaller companies.” 

Bankers were also asked in ABA’s 
survey for their judgment as to how 
many small business firms in their 


78 to 62 

Following is the box score on 
the first 140 non-financial corpo- 
rations reporting six-month earn- 
ings to BANKERS MONTHLY: 
First Half Profitt—1957 vs. 1956 
No. of Companies 
113 Industrials 

10 Railroads.... 

17 Utilities 
140 Companies 

For first-half bank earnings, see 
page 7. 


localities are suffering from inability 
to obtain as much credit as they really 
deserve. Less than 2 per cent of the 
respondents answered ‘‘quite a num- 
ber’; 27 per cent said “relatively 
few’’; and more than 71 per cent said 
“very few, if any.” 


No Letup 


That utilities would continue to seek 
large chunks of financing in the money 
and capital markets this fall was con- 
firmed last month by a flood of utility 
announcements. Items: 
® Directors of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized a new bond 
issue of $250 million to be offered at 
competitive bidding. It is expected 
that bids will be opened on October 
29 for the bonds which will be dated 
November 1, 1957, and will mature 
November 1, 1983. Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank will act as trustee of 
the new issue. Proceeds of the finan- 
cing will be used for the improvement 
and expansion of Bell telephone ser- 
vice. 

@ New England Electrie System 
joined with 25 of its subsidiaries in the 
filing of an application with SEC re- 
garding $67 million of proposed bor- 
rowings by the subsidiaries. Of this 
amount, $51 million is to be borrowed 
from banks and $16 million from 
NEES. The notes, which will be issued 
from time to time through December 
31, will bear interest at the prime 
bank rate prevailing at the time the 
loans are made. Proceeds are to be 
used by the borrowing companies to 
pay outstanding notes due to banks 
or to NEES, and to provide new 
money for construction expenditures 
or to reimburse their respective treasu- 
ries therefor. 

@® Commonwealth Edison Co. an- 
nounced that it plans a public offering 
of new securities in October to help 
finance its current construction pro- 
gram. Commonwealth’s fall financing 
will be in the range of $25 million to 
$50 million. The amount of the offer- 
ing, and whether it will be non- 
convertible preferred stock, debentures 
or mortgage bonds, will depend on 
“market conditions and prospects’ 
shortly after Labor Day. Chairman 
Willis Gale had previously stated that 
Commonwealth does not contemplate 
a public common stock offering this 
year. The utility’s $650 million con- 
struction program for the four years, 
1957 through 1960, will require the 
raising of $280 million of additional 
new money 
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While you were putting the car 


away last night... 


...our night staff processed 3000 cash items 


Some nights a man can make it out of the 
house, into the car, into the garage, and 
back in the house in about 4 minutes. 


Other nights (like the one pictured above) 
there’s an extra operation involved. Then 
it takes about 6 minutes. In those 6 min- 
utes, the night staff at the Continental 
Illinois in Chicago processed the impressive 
total of 3000 cash items! 500 per minute! 


Speed like this... volume like this...a 
system like this explains why many a check 
mailed to the Continental in the afternoon 
by banks from coast to coast becomes 
available funds the following morning. 

Our 3000 correspondent banks find this 
Continental service unique—and a real ad- 
vantage. We think you would, too. And 
we'd be happy to discuss it with you. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANK STOCKS 
For Most, the Best Ever 


For most banks reporting six-month 
earnings, the first half of 1957 was the 
best ever: after-tax earnings of 31 
large and medium-large banks (see 
table) averaged a cool 9 per cent 
higher than in the first six months of 
1956. The only exceptions to the up- 
ward earnings trend were shown by 
some of the large California banks, 
which had been adversely affected by 
the higher rate paid on a large volume 
of savings deposits. Reported North- 
ern California’s American Trust Co., 
for example: ‘Decreased earnings were 
due to the increase in the savings 
interest rate from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent on January 1. Depositors were 
paid $3.4 million more in savings in- 
terest in the first half of this year than 
in the first half of 1956 as a result of 
the increase.” 


Even in California, however, there 
was a bright side to the picture. De- 
clared S. Clark Beise, president of 
Bank of America: ‘‘Although (first- 
half earnings -are) $.07 per share 
lower than for the same period in 
1956, the net results evidence that 
improved income during the first 
half of the year has substantially 
compensated for added costs of the 
increased interest rates now being 
paid our more than four million sav- 
ings depositors. It should be noted 
that savings and other time deposits 
have increased consistently since the 
first of the year and are now $282 
million higher than on January 1.” 

Rates & Volume. Mainly respon- 
sible for the increased earnings of 
most banks was, of course, a larger 
income on loans (about 20 per cent 
larger, on average), reflecting 1) high- 
er interest rates, the full benefits of 
which are only now showing up in 
earnings, and 2) a greater volume of 
loans, particularly commercial and 
industrial loans. At midyear, C&I 
loans outstanding at the weekly re- 
porting banks added up to a record 
$32.1 billion, up $3.7 billion over a 
year earlier. 

Security holdings, meanwhile, were 
down $2.0 billion (to $32.5 billion). 
Such cutbacks tended to offset the 
effects of the higher yields obtainable 
on bank investments, with the result 
that income from that source averaged 
less than 1 per cent larger than in the 
like 1956 period. Trust commissions 
and ‘other’ operating income, how- 
ever, averaged about 16 per cent 
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above the corresponding year-earlier 
figure, made a substantial contribution 
to the general improvement in net. 


Securities Losses. Many banks 
again took ‘‘tax losses’”’ on securities, 
but such losses often were smaller 
than in the like period last year. The 





First National City Bank of New 
York, for example, reported a net loss 
from securities sales during the first 
half of $981,000 (or $.10 a share), com- 
pared with a net loss of $4.4 million 
($.44 a share) in the first six months 
of 1956. 


FIRST HALF BANK EARNINGS® 


American Trust Co., San Francisco 
Bank of America 

Bank of California 

Bank of New York 

Bankers Trust Co. 

California Bank 

Central Nat. Bk. of Cleveland 
Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
City Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. of Chicago 
County Trust Co., White Plains 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 

First National Bank of Arizona 


First National City Bank of NY 
& City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


First Pennsylvania Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Franklin Nat. Bk. of Franklin Sq. 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 
Grace National Bank of New York 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
Hanover Bank 

Irving Trust Co. 

Manufacturers Nat. Bk. of Detroit 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 

J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc. 

National Bank of Detroit 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Security-First NB of Los Angeles 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix 


In Millions 
1957 


Per Share** 


1956 1957 1956 

$ 45 $ 49$ 162$ 175 
35.1 369 1.37 1.44 
1.5 1.4 a-1.19 a-1.15 
2.0 1.7 12.38 10.56 
10.8 9.6 2.67 2.37 
2.4 2.2 b-1.57 ¢-1.56 
1.6 14 1.56 1.4] 
26.8 22.9 206 1.76 
11.9 10.0 2.23 1.88 
1.2 1.1 6.3.35 3.03 
1.4 1.4 1.02 98 
“4A 47 d-1.09 e-1.19 
47 £44 2.55 £-2.38 
8 6 95 73 
28.8 256 288 2.56 
4.5 40 2.01 1.80 
3.0 2.6 g-1.19  g-1.04 
5 4 h-l.79— i-1.67 
7 6 17.04 14.26 
15.0 138 2.50 2.29 
7.3 6.5 2.03 1.81 
6.7 60 1.34 1.19 
2.6 2.3 235 2.13 
10.3 8.7 2.04 1.72 
3.9 3.6 13.15 11.91 
7.4 68 2.55 2.34 
2.7 2.3 2.48 2.09 
3.7 35 1.37 1.31 
8.3 7.4 j-1.75  k-1.84 
1.2 12 1.65 1.58 
17 1.5 1.23 1.10 


*Net operating earnings where available; otherwise net profits. 
**Based on the number of shares outstanding June 30, 1957, unless otherwise indicated. 


a Based on the average number of shares outstanding, after giving effect to the 2-for-1 


stock split April 2, 1957. 


b Based on the 1,552,211 shares outstanding June 30, 1957. 

c Based on the 1,433,110 shares outstanding June 30, 1956. 

d-Based on the 4,033,300 shares outstanding June 30, 1957. 

e-Based on the 3,933,300 shares outstanding June 30, 1956. 

f Figures for the first half of 1956 reflect the combined results of the four banks that were 


merged August 31, 1956. 


g Based on the 2,542,000 average shares outstanding. 
h-Based on the 280,000 shares outstanding June 30, 1957. 
i-Based on the 250,000 shares outstanding June 30, 1956. 


j Based on 4,741,000 shares. 


By reason of merger of Broadway State Bank with Security- 


First June 28, 1957, an additional 41,000 shares of Security-First were issued, making a 
total of 4,782,090 shares outstanding June 30, 1957. 


k Based on the 4,0° 0,000 shares outstanding June 30, 1956. 


‘+ 





On July 5, 1864, The Bank of California 
began as the West’s first incorporated 
commercial bank. And, like the rest 
of the West, it remains vigorous 
and growing. In the last 3 of our 
93 years we’ve added 9 new offices 
to our tri-state system, and we have 
immediate plans for further expansion. 


Board of Directors 


EDWIN E. ADAMS, President 

W. P. FULLER BRAWNER, W. P. Fuller & Co. 
FRANK E. BUCK, Retired 

RALPH K. DAVIES, American President Lines 
CHARLES de BRETTEVILLE, Spreckels Sugar Co. 
CHRISTIAN de GUIGNE, Stauffer Chemical Co. 
RICHARD E. HAMBROOK, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
WILLIAM KENT, JR., William Kent Estate Co. 
ALFRED B. LAYTON, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

ROY G. LUCKS, California Packing Corp. 
MARSHALL P. MADISON, Attorney-at-Law 
ELLIOTT McALLISTER, Chairman of the Board 
J.G. McINTOSH, Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd. 

SILAS H. PALMER, Engineer 

HENRY S. PARSONS, Retired 

JACK M. POPE, Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
WM. S. TOWNE, M. & T. Inc 

FREDERIC B. WHITMAN, Western Pacific Railroad 
BRAYTON WILBUR, Wilbur-Ellis Co. 


Offices in. 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 


Statement of Condition 


As of June 29, 1957 


Assets 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
United States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities : ars 
Loans and Discounts (Less iia ) 
Customers’ Liability Under 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


Securities carried at $103,744,304.69 in the above 


$106,230,132.14 
108,128,171.87 
29,189,255.23 
6,565,000.00 
290,738,053.07 


15,560,198.36 
5,867,469.38 
326,212.04 
1,482,247.10 
744,934.70 
$564, 831 673. 89 


Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, and 


for other purposes as required by law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 


Demand . 

Time . 

U.S. Government 

Other Public . . .. 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Ete. 
Dividends Declared Pos 
Interest Collected Not Earned . 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 

Acceptances Sold With Our 

Endorsement . 
Bills Payable . 
Capital Funds: 

* Capital 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


- $316,468,899.73 
118,586,215.87 
21,591,141.23 
39,710.830,97 


$12.571,500.00 
19,428,500.00 
5,532,843.93 


$496,357,087.80 
2,497,855.81 
408,573.75 
2,321,631.48 


15,713,681.12 
10,000,000.00 


37,532,843.93 
$564,831,673.89 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL 


A good bank to start with... 


a good bank to grow with 


- SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities . 


- SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
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Bullish on Banks 


Century Shares Trust, oldest and 
largest mutual investment company 
specializing in insurance company and 
bank stocks, last month reported bank 
stock investments at midyear of $5.1 
million (market value at quoted bid 
prices). Century Shares’ bank stock 
holdings: 4,200 shares of American 
Trust Co. (San Francisco), 6,000 of 
Bank of America, 7,500 of Bankers 
Trust Co., 5,000 of California Bank, 
4,000 of Chase Manhattan Bank, 
5,400 of Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, 3,000 
of First National Bank of Chicago. 


Also 14,500 shares and a like num- 
ber of rights of First National City 
Bank of New York, 9,500 shares of 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 6,500 of 
National Bank of Detroit, 8,600 of 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
5,500 of Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles and 3,500 of Valley 
National Bank. 

Commented Century Shares Trust: 
‘*Most of the banks represented in the 
portfolio have reported higher earnings 
in the first six months of 1957 than in 
the similar period of 1956. As the de- 
mand for loans at favorable interest 
rates continues strong the outlook is 
for a continuation of this improve- 
ment during the remainder of the 
year.” 


ASSOCIATIONS 
Financial Fifteen 


Fifteen leaders in the _ nation’s 
financial community last month were 
newly appointed to the 39-member 
Finance Committee of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The committee is 
soncerned with problems of national 
interest to banks and private finance 
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LOUIS LUNDBORG 


Policy recommendations on monetary matters and national debt management. 


CARL BIMSON 


generally, and with monetary policy 
and national debt management. It 
also recommends policy proposals in 
these areas for consideration by the 
Chamber’s member organizations. The 
newly-appointed Finance Committee 
members: 

Harry W. Besse, president of the 
Boston Stock Exchange; Carl A. 
Bimson, president of Valley National 
Bank; Hulbert T. Bisselle, president 
of The Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Justin D. Bowersock, 
executive vice president of Union 
Trust Co. of the District of Columbia; 
Archie K. Davis, chairman of Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Co. 

Edward J. Frey, president of Union 
Bank of Michigan; Leland J. Kalm- 
bach, president of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co.; R. A. Lig- 
gett, chairman of The First National 





WILLIAM S. RENCHARD 
New IBA governor. 


HULBERT, BISSELLE 





ANDREW OVERBY 


Bank of Tampa; Louis B. Lundborg, 
vice president of Bank of America; 
Clarence G. Michalis, chairman of 
The Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 

Harris V. Osterberg, secretary of the 
Nebraska Bankers Association, Inc.; 
Andrew N. Overby, vice president of 
The First Boston Corp.; Herbert V. 
Prochnow, vice president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago; Robert W. 
Rebney, vice president for finance of 
The Greyhound Corp., and Richard 
Wagner, chairman of Champlin Oil & 
Refining Co. 


Investment Trio 


Walter H. Steel, a partner of Drexel 
& Co., William S. Renchard, executive 
vice president of Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, and Joseph Ludin, a 
vice president of Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., last month were elected to three- 
year terms on the board of governors 
of the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. They will take office 
when the association holds its annual 
convention at Hollywood, Fla., in 
December. The new board members 
are currently chairman, secretary- 
treasurer and a member of the execu- 
tive committee, respectively, of the 
New York group of IBA. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
Mergers of the Month 


® The boards of directors of The Bank 
of Arizona (resources: $23 million) 
and First National Bank of Arizona 
($230 million) agreed to merge the 
two institutions subject to the ap- 
proval of stockholders and bank su- 
pervisory authorities. With the com- 
pletion of the proposed merger First 
National Bank of Arizona will operate 
47 offices in 37 communities through- 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION = 


RESO 


Cash on Hand and Due from Ba 
United States Government Obligations 
Other Investments as 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Loans and Discounts a 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


Total 


LIABI 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Accrued Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


United States Government Obl 
pledged to secure Public Depos 


Member Federal Dep 


DIRE 
WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 


The Cleveland Construction Company 
ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman ot the Board 
The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 
Tr. J. CONWAY, President 
The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director 
The Murray Ohio Manutacturing Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER, Retired 
MERVIN B. FRANCE, President 


Society for Savings in the City of Cleveland 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Richman Brothers Company 
ABE M. LUNTZ., President & Treasurer 
The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


JUNE 30, 1957 


URCES 


nks $15,158,583.89 
19,543,359.38 
5,431,444.70 
150,000.00 
15,261,039.29 
219,100.80 
$55,763,528.06 


LITIES 
$ 2,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
505,358.91 
425,587.76 
49 832,581.39 
Total $55,763,528.06 


igations carried at $9,492,812.50 are 
its as required or permitted by law. 


sit Insurance Corporation 


CTORS 


JAMES L. MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 


HUGH M. O'NEILL, President 
Anchor Motor Freight, Inc 


DRAKE T. PERRY, Secretary 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
VERNON STOUFFER, President 
The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
The Harris Calorific Company 
JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 


MONT E. McMILLEN 


Principals in . . . 


out the state. Mont E. McMillen, 
president of First National Bank, will 
move up to chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer; Sherman Hazeltine, presi- 
dent of The Bank of Arizona, will 
become president of the consolidated 
institutions; and J. H. Brahm will 
continue as executive vice president. 
First National Bank of Arizona is a 
subsidiary of Transamerica Corp. 

@ A merger of the Occidental Savings 
& Commercial Bank of North Holly- 
wood, Cal., (resources: $18 million) 
into Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles ($370 million) was approved 
by the boards of both banks. The 
merger, which is subject to the usual 
supervisory and shareholder approval, 
is expected to take place about Octo- 
ber 1. Union Bank—-long a stronghold 
of unit banking in merger-minded 
California—announced last May that 
it had adopted ‘regional banking in 
principle.” 

The Occidental Bank opened for 
business in January 1954, now oper- 
ates in three locations in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. 


@ Stockholders of Security National 
Bank of Huntington (N.Y.) and Long 
Island State Bank & Trust Co. of 
Riverhead approved a proposed mer- 
ger of the two institutions under the 
name of the former. The consolidated 
bank will have resources of more than 
$114 million, capital funds and re- 
serves of $11 million. Under the mer- 
ger agreement, shareholders of Long 
Island State Bank are receiving nine 
shares of Security stock for each share 
of Long Island State Bank stock. 
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SHERMAN HAZELTINE 


. . » Arizona merger. 














TRUST INVESTMENT 


More in Corporates 























During 1956, trustees of pension and 
profit-sharing funds increased the por- 
tion of their assets invested in cor- 
porate bonds and common. stocks, 
according to a cross-country survey 
by Commerce Clearing House, na- 
tional reporting authority on tax and 
business law. CCH’s survey, the re- 
sults of which were released last 
month, covers 79 pension and 37 prof- 
it-sharing funds with combined trust 
assets of $2.3 billion. 


At the end of 1956, these trusts had 
a larger part of their funds in cor- 
porate bonds than at any time since 
the first CCH survey in 1953. Re- 
ported at market value, corporate 
bond holdings represented 40 per cent 
of the total investment, a fise of 4 per- 
centage points above a year earlier. 
At the same time, holdings of Govern- 
ment bonds were only 15 per cent of 
the total investment, a drop from 19 
per cent at the end of 1955. 




































































































Rising Return. Yields continued to 
rise, with profit-sharing trustees turn- 
ing in a thumping 6.05 per cent figure 
on the basis of costs. The average 
yield of the entire group of 116 funds 
was 4.49 per cent, compared with 4.22 
per cent in 1955. 














CCH’s survey underscores the 
marked difference in the investment 
policy of the trustees of pension funds 
on the one hand, and profit-sharing 


funds on the other. While common 
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$ ociely 


Mire |= FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.............. -$ 18,010,594.73 
United States Government Obligations . FP Oe celta telat 80,227,942.98 


(Including $17,400,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 
Other Investments RM os ig a a oa attic Lett 35,508,316.16 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate................ 139,077,284.34 
Chehet Looms onc Dlecowte... oo inne ccacscaicccs. 46,429,027.28 


JUNE 30, 1957 


Bank Premises 


Mg It ae iid dias knelt Lents 2,526,740.42 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets ................. 1,646,219.47 
id oi Coal $323,426, 125.38 

LIABILITIES 
ee ea .$ 22,000,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies ......................4-- 1,083,136.59 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. .................-5- 2,084,464.41 


Savings Deposits 
Other Deposits. 


Bi Due ticasesec aye Nee sotestleee spate rh resco 289,690,559.78 
1,260,052.45 
7,307,912.15 
Wt ced ndeude $323,426,125.38 


United States Government Obligations carried at $740,000.00 are 
pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUSTEES 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR., President 


FRANK C. LEWMAN, Director 
The Cleveland Construction Company 


The Richman Brothers Company 
ROBERT F. BLACK, Chairman of the Board JAMES | 
The White Motor Company 


CHARLES B. BOLTON, President 
Payne-Bingham Company 


T. J. CONWAY, President ‘ . : 

The Fisher Brothers Company DRAKI I. PERRY, Secretary 

The Harshaw Chemical Company 

THOMAS COUGHLIN, Director ; : 

The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company RALPH S. SCHMITT 

: 5 is Vice President & Secretary 
FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 

Chairman of the Board 

Thompson Products, Inc CLARENCE M. TAYLOR, President 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY, Attorney The Harris Calorific Company 

saene, Seamer & Teeigee JOHN S. WILBUR, Vice President 
MERVIN B. FRANCE, President The Cleveland-Clhifts lron Company 


WILLIAM HARVEY KYLE, President ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Society National Bank ot Cleveland Chairman ot the Board 


MYERS, Chairman of the Board 
Clevite Corporation 


LAURENCE H. NORTON, Director 
Oglebay Norton & Company 






























wort: Wide BANKING 
So 
Sint 
AWAY rata) 


CHARTERED 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . a ee $1,802,236,680 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . ... . 1,032,831,773 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . . 387,359,133 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 193,551,618 
3,863,328,881 


cn * « 19,097,831 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . . 153,278,126 
Banking Houses . 49,438,011 
Other Assets 23,209,395 


$7,524,331,448 


Loans 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. . $6,693,721,587 


5,577,878 
37,225,389 
40,855,276 


Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserve for Taxes 
Other Liabilities . 


Acceptances Outstanding . . . $180,011,057 


Less: In Portfolio ~. 6 6 uw et 19,755,362 160,255,695 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 


° . 
(13,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


$162,500,000 


DME ks tO eh; 337,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . . . 86,695,623 586,695,623 


$7,524,331,448 


Of the above assets $510,219,329 are pledged to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred 
as provided by law. Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 


surance Corporation 
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stock holdings of all the funds repre- 
sented 31 per cent of the total invest- 
ment, the profit-sharing trustees had 
40 per cent so invested, and 14 per 
cent was in the stock of employer- 
sponsors. The pension fund trustees 
had 27 per cent in common stocks and 
only 1 per cent in employer-sponsor 
stock. 

The pension fund trustees have been 
getting out of Governments faster, 
too. Their investments came down 
from 17 per cent at the end of 1955 to 
13 per cent at the end of 1956, while 
the profit-sharing trustees cut back 
their holdings of Governments from 
23 per cent to 19 per cent. 

Additions & Subtractions. CCH re- 
ports that utilities, oils and chemicals 
continue to rank as the trustees’ favo- 
rite common stocks. At the end of 
1956, these groups accounted for 18 
per cent, 12 per cent and 9 per cent, 
respectively, of the funds’ total com- 
mon stock holdings. CCH also reports 
some ‘‘minor’’ portfolio shifts during 
the year: investments in automotive 
and rubber companies and in trans- 
portation equipment rose, while there 
was ‘“‘a noticeable drop’”’ in the fields 
of food processing and distribution, 
financial institutions, electrical equip- 
ment, machinery, retail trade and 
steel. 


The common portfolios of the 
trusts were generally well diversified, 
CCH reports, and on the average 
contained the stocks of 40 companies. 






Add Crocker-Anglo 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank last 
month joined the fast-growing list of 
banks that have adopted the common- 
fund method of administering small 
trusts.* Crocker-Anglo will have two 
common trust funds, one invested in 
fixed-income securities, the other in 
common stocks. Under the bank’s 
new program, trustees may invest in 
either of the two funds, or in both, 
and if the trust is to be so split, it can 
be done in any proportion that the 
trustee elects. 

Crocker-Anglo’s common funds will 
be composed in general of trusts 
valued at less than $100,000, will 
total about $1.5 million at the outset. 
The bank expects the latter figure to 
grow at the rate of $2 to $4 million a 
year in the near future, and is hopeful 
of realizing a 334 to 4 per cent yield 
on both funds. 


“The list consists of some 250 banks throughout 
the U.S., now includes 10 California banks. 
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The welcome hat 


THIS HAT belongs to one of our traveling officers. 
IT MAY BE in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

OR in Princeton, N. J. Or New Orleans. 

NO TELLING wiere. 

IT means service to one of our correspondents. 
BECAUSE ow? traveling officers are experienced. 
THEY CAN MAKE decisions on the spot. 

NO DELAYS. They'll offer helpful advice, too. 
NOT ONLY about our correspondent bank services. 
BUT ALSO about banking in general. 

IS A First Pennsylvania hat in your waiting room? 


WHY NOT invite the owner in? 


Banking since 1782 


The First Pennsylvania 


BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 offices — Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member F.D.1.C. 


SECURITY 


.. based on integrity and ability ...is the 


factor which has made LAWRENCE 
the leader in field warehousing 
for over 40 years, so specify 


LAWRENCE and be secure. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS - IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


LA WRENCE WA ae cE OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. * 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Contrast 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
in its monthly business and economic 
review, The Guaranty Survey: 


HE contrast persists between the 
rising tempo of financial activity 
and the more static character 

of actual business conditions. 


Loanable funds remain compara- 
tively tight —as dramatized by the 
Treasury’s 4 per cent offering 
with the result that there is grow- 
ing speculation as to the possibility 
of increases before long in key 
rates established by lenders, in- 
cluding the so-called prime rate of 
commercial banks. And investor 
optimism is evidenced by the fact 
that the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age has held well above the 500 
mark, 50 or more points above its 
February low. 

Alongside this experience, there 
is still no buoyancy in business 
operations. Instead, the sidewise 
tendency continues, giving support 
to the view that the widespread ex- 
pectation of an upturn in business 
this autumn is in some measure the 
product of hope rather than of 
tangible signs of rising activity. 


Too Fast? 


Henry H. Heimann, erecutive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Men, in the association's 
Monthly Business Review: 


Aw agreed that the future of 
our nation is fabulous over the 
long-range period of time, but 
many sound and progressive people 
believe that we are moving along 
too fast. They believe the speed at 
which we are going is not conducive 
to safety. They are not too im- 
pressed with the fact that the 
Government has many ways in 
which it can operate to check a 
radical readjustment. Many of 
these are reflected in legislation but 
none of them can reflect the atti- 
tude, conduct or the condition of 
the individual. Even a reduced tax 
load or a synthetically low interest 
rate won’t start wheels turning if 
the consumer is scared. When 
frightened, he holds onto his dollars 
and checks his buying. 







New Pattern Needed 


Stanley C. Allyn, chairman of Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., reporting 
on his recent 8,000-mile fact-finding 
tour through Russia: 


HE have-not nations would like 
to stand aloof from the con- 
test between the world’s two 

industrial powers, but they want 
so many things that only an indus- 
trial nation can help them to at- 
tain. Are they going to look to the 
United States or Russia? We must 
face the somber fact that our type 
of people’s capitalism is confused in 
their minds with the imperialism 
of 19th century Europe, which ex- 
ploited the many for the benefit of 
the few. 


Suppose Russia is able to enchant 
the undeveloped nations of Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East? Then 
she has a cat’s paw for the expan- 
sion of communism—a cat’s paw 
with a tremendous reaching power 
when you consider the vast num- 
ber of people involved. We have 
not yet developed an economic pat- 
tern to cope with the new challenge 
of the U.S.S.R. in the under- 
developed nations. 


The “Great Debate”’ 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, in its 
quarterly publication, Business in 


Brief: 


HE renewed outbreak of infla- 
tion has set off a ‘Great 
Debate’’ over its causes. 


@ The ‘Cost-Push”’ school asserts 
that wages have outstripped pro- 
ductivity advances, thus pushing 
up unit labor costs, so prices have 
been forced up. With many work- 
ers covered by cost-of-living wage 
arrangements, a wage-price spiral is 
set in motion. 


@ The ‘‘Demand-Pull”’ thesis argues 
that the real problem is excessive 
demand. Consumers, businesses and 
governments are bidding against 
one another for available supplies, 
and sending prices up. In the ab- 
sence of demand-pull, it is argued, 
costs would not be permitted to 
rise so much, since increased prices 






would reduce sales 
unemployment. 


and lead to 
As is often the case in controver- 
sies over economic policy, both 


arguments have an element of 
validity. 


Prerequisite? 
Donald R. Gant, of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., writing on non-callable bonds 


in the fortnightly business newsletter, 
Business Scope: 


S THE TREND toward non-calla- 
bility gathers momentum, 
what started as a ‘“‘sweetener”’ 

to gain a concession in interest rate 
may be developing into a prerequi- 
site to the sale of any corporate 
issue. Many important institutional 
investors refuse to consider issues 
without some period of restriction 
on callability. Recent experience 
with non-callable utility issues indi- 
cates that the rate differential be- 
tween these issues and comparable 
offerings without call restrictions is 
about !4 of 1 per cent on top-rated 
issues and as much as !4 of 1 per 
cent or more on 
quality. 


bonds of lower 


Inventory Cut-Back 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 


in its new monthly bulletin, Business 
and Economic Review: 


c 7" significant development in 
the economy during the past 
six months has been the 
reduction in inventory buying. This 
reversal of policy by businessmen 
from inventory accumulation to one 
of inventory curtailment has been 
of substantial magnitude in terms 
of total production. 


In the past, fluctuations in’ the 
business cycle often have been 
traced to rapid and wide inventory 
swings. Abrupt shifts from inven- 
tory accumulation to inventory 
liquidation have led to lower busi- 
ness activity generally as new 
orders were reduced and produc- 
tion curtailed. 

Contrary to past experience, 
business so far this year has main- 
tained a high level of activity de- 
spite a sharp cut-back in inventory 
build-up. 
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The 8&-Daler Piece...not a pocket coin 


Owner of extensive copper mines, 
the Swedish government made 
copper legal tender in the 18th 
Century and issued increasingly 
larger slabs of the metal as 
currency in denominations of 
1 Daler to 10 Dalers. This, of 
course, contradicted the generally 
accepted principle that coins should 
be light in weight and conven- 
iently portable. The 8-Daler piece 
shown above, for example, meas- 
ures 12 inches by 24 inches and 
weighs 31 pounds! Consequently, 
in the 1700's it was common to 
see Swedish merchants going about 
with wheelbarrow to receive and 


make payments in copper Dalers. 
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Unlike the cumbersome move- 
ment of Swedish Dalers in the 
olden days, today’s money 
moves with great speed—and 
speed is one of the more im- 
portant correspondent services 
offered by The Northern Trust. 
Here, modern time-saving me- 
chanical and electronic ma- 
chines serve every depart- 
ment. Special fast wire and col- 
lection services are available. 
Continuous processing of checks 
at The Northern Trust, day and 
night, saves hours in collection. 


he 


NORTHERN 


Box N, Chicago 90 
Telephone Financial 6-5S500 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


In every department— banking, 
foreign, trust and bond— 
you will find experienced staffs. 
Advice on day-to-day oper- 
ations, assistance in the man- 
agement of investment portfolios 
and credit information are 
among the many services pro- 
vided to help you serve your 
customers completely. If you 
are now planning to select a 
correspondent bank in the 
growing Midwest, write or call 
The Northern Trust . . . we will 
be pleased to call on you. 
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WHAT’S BEHIND 






SENATE MONEY PROBE 


Economic Implications . 


Background . . . Highlights . . . Outlook 


The inflation-higher-interest-rate issue is certain to continue as one of the 


. Political Implications 


hottest in Washington. Main battleground is the Senate Finance Committee’s 


“complete study of the financial condition of the U. S.”’ 
analysis of that study. 


HE current Senate Finance Com- 
mittee inquiry into public debt 
management and monetary poli- 

cy highlights a question which has 
troubled the financial and business 
worlds more or less continuously since 
the Eisenhower Administration took 
office and, indeed, intermittently 
throughout American history from 
Colonial times. It is a question the 
solution of which is unlikely to be 
provided by the Finance Committee: 
how can we arrange to have a money 
supply adequate for our changing 
needs, neither too large nor too small, 
too rigid nor too flexible? 


Implicit in the question is the fact 
that we have what is called a ‘‘man- 
aged currency.’”’ Money and credit 
constitute our medium of exchange, 
without which our highly complicated 
economy would collapse. The supply 
of our money and credit depends upon 
a variety of rules and laws, often the 
result of tradition and political com- 
promise, exposed to the interplay of 
economic forces and subject to influ- 
ence, but not exact control, by the 
authorities in Washington. 


The latter point is usually not 
understood by the general public and 
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by many members of the Congress, 
who seem to think that because the 
Federal Reserve System has _ tre- 
mendous powers it also has the ability 
so to manage money and credit as to 


Following is an 


produce exactly the right interest 
rate and price level. Even if one could 
be sure what is the right interest rate 
and what the right price level, in a 
free economy there is no sure way to 
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bring them into being; for in this 
country today debt management and 
credit policies are carried on amid the 
interplay of vast economic forces, 
both domestic and international, these 
in turn reflecting the changing psy- 
chology of large masses of buyers and 
sellers, investors and speculators. Al- 
though the Federal Reserve Board in 
recent years has been much compli- 
mented on the skill with which, gene- 
rally speaking, it has operated, its 
members are the first to say that to a 
large degree luck has played its role. 


Governors Demand Cheaper Money 


As tight money has been a very 
troublesome question since 1953 and 
particularly this year, it is obvious 
that those who complain about it 
and they are many do not agree that 
the Fed has done such a good job. 
Many borrowers are in this category. 
A good recent instance of this was the 
resolution passed unanimously by 45 
state governors in their June confer- 
ence at Williamsburg, predicated on 
the notion that the Federal Govern- 
ment both can and must do something 
to ease money. Oklahoma’s Governor 
wired Senator Robert S. Kerr on the 
subject, the Senator being up to now 
perhaps the most vocal Democrat in 
that body on “hard money.” Gov- 
ernor Gary’s wire will serve as well as 
anything else to state the issue. (See 
next page) 

Oklahoma, it is not without interest 
to note, is in a section of the country 
which has long viewed money from 
the agrarian standpoint, the section in 
which Populism took strong root in the 
last century. If the creation of the 
’ Federal Reserve System was to a 
major degree intended as a reply to 
those who sought an “‘elastic’’ money 
and credit system, Oklahoma in the 
person of the late Senator Robert 
Owen had made its voice heard. So, 
too, in the 1930s another Oklahoma 
Senator, Elmer Thomas, staunch prop- 
agandist for greenbacks, silver moneti- 
zation and other monetary cure-alls, 
made his name synonymous. with 
“inflation.” 


The 1930s were of course years 
marked by our worst economic de- 
pression. The system of economic 
interchange had broken down. Goods 
couldn’t be sold for lack of purchasing 
power, so the remedy proposed by the 
inflationists was clear: print more 
money, inflate the currency. The New 
Deal’s departure from the gold stand- 


COVER 


One day late last month, Robert 
B. Anderson, a soft-spoken, 47- 
year-old Texan, moved into the 
job of Secretary of the Treasury. 
In his new post, Mr. Anderson will 
attempt to fill the shoes of one of 
the ablest men to serve in Wash- 
ington in many a year, George M. 
Humphrey, who at 67 now be- 
comes chairman of National Steel 
Corp. Mr. Humphrey had been 
the acknowledged strong man of 
the Cabinet ever since the Eisen- 
hower Administration first took of- 
fice in January 1953. 


However, Mr. Anderson is no 
stranger to the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration either, having served 
as Secretary of the Navy (1953- 
54) and as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense (1954-55). Mr. Anderson 
left the latter post to become 
president of Ventures, Ltd., a 
Canadian mine holding company. 
Earlier in his career, he had been 
general manager of the W. T. 
Waggoner estate, a $300 million 
oil-cattle-banking empire in Texas, 
and a director and deputy chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. 

A lifelong Democrat, Mr. Ander- 
son switched to Mr. Eisenhower in 
1952, voted for him again in 1956 
and is now a registered Republi- 
can. Largely on the basis of his 
Democratic background, many ob- 
servers feel that he is of a more 
liberal inclination than his prede- 
cessor. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Ander- 
son's task as Treasury Secretary 
is certain to be a formidable one. 
Almost immediately, in fact, he 
faces immense debt management 
problems, budget and tax prob- 
lems and political problems—the 
latter arising out of the “tight 
money” fight and the Senate 
money probe. 


ard, its acceptance of the Congres- 
sional silver purchase programs and 
the budgets unbalanced by spending 
were just such steps. Even so, unem- 
ployment was not licked until the 
advent of World War II in 1939. 
Today, unlike the 1930s, the coun- 
try is enjoying exceptional prosperity ; 
and we are having inflation rather 
than deflation of prices. We have over- 
full employment, with jobs hunting 
men; big labor unions, escalator 
clauses and wage-price spirals. If there 


was any merit to resorting to inflation 
in the 1930s, today’s circumstances 
might seem to call for deflation. But 
no one is suggesting that. What 
Washington has been trying to ac- 
complish through Federal Reserve and 
Treasury policies is merely to hold a 
rein on inflation and prevent the busi- 
ness boom from going to an unin- 
hibited peak, followed by a bust. 
That is what Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey had in mind 
when he spoke of ‘‘a depression that 
will curl your hair’’. 

Mr. Humphrey and Under Secre- 
tary W. Randolph Burgess brought 
to the Treasury an orthodox view- 
point on debt management and mone- 
tary policy. They hurriedly proceeded 
to implement their financial philoso- 
phy, issuing in 1953 a 30-year 314 per 
cent bond which promptly ran into 
trouble because of competing private 
demands for long-term capital. Ever 
since then the interest rate “‘fat’’ has 
been in the political “‘fire.’”’ And at the 
Treasury orthodoxy has been tem- 
pered by circumspection. 


Patman Started It 


Congressman Wright Patman (D., 
Tex.), who is a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
and now heads the Joint Economic 
Committee, has been Congress’ most 
consistent critic of Federal Reserve 
monetary policies, Treasury debt- 
management, and interest-rate poli- 
cies during the past several years. It 
was he who chairmanned one of the 
two JEC money-debt management 
investigations held during the Tru- 
man Administration. Rep. Patman 
has been insisting of late that the 
Congress take another long and care- 
ful look at the subject. It is precisely 
because of Mr. Patman’s deep per- 
sonal interest in the subject and his 
seniority that the Senate Finance 
Committee is holding the present in- 
quiry. To understand why, it is neces- 
sary to go back a bit into recent his- 
tory. 

During World War II Federal Re- 
serve policies were made subordinate 
to the needs of the Treasury. At that 
time wages and prices were controlled 
and goods were rationed. The interest 
rate on long-term Government bonds 
was pegged at 2!4 per cent. The prac- 
tice continued after the war, the Fed 
then becoming, in the words of Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, ‘an engine of infla- 
tion.”’ In March 1951 an accord was 
reached by the Federal Reserve Board 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks .. $ 755,488,292 
U. S. Government Securities 648,701,549 


U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 
gages 69,289,155 


State, Municipal and Public Securities 163,701,356 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 4,511,700 
Other Securities 29,684,752 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 
ceptances 1,190,485,926 


Mortgages 39,291,518 
Banking Houses and Equipment 18,246,950 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 43,245,591 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 8,969,685 


$2,971,616,474 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$10. par) $ 50,390,000 


Surplus ; 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits 61,487,602 $ 211,877,602 
Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 

Interest, etc. 24,368,184 
Dividend Payable July 15, 1957 2,519,500 
Outstanding Acceptances 46,653,110 | 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 22,152,607 


Other Liabilities 1,165,736 
Deposits ; ne 2,662,879,735 


$2,971,616,474 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $131,763,839 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





and the Treasury, by the terms of 
which the Fed was relieved of the ob- 
ligation to peg Government bonds. 
Before the accord, cheap money was a 
fixture on the financial scene. The 
money market was freed. Now in 
mid-’57 we know what that freedom 
meant. It was the report of the Joint 
Economic Subcommittee chairmanned 
by Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.), 
issued after extensive hearings, that 
paved the way for the 1951 accord. 
It said: 


“As a long-run matter, we favor 
interest rates as low as they can be 
without inducing inflation, for low 
interest rates stimulate capital in- 
vestment. But we believe that the 
advantages of avoiding inflation are 
so great that a restrictive monetary 
policy can contribute so much to 
this end that freedom of the Federal 


HON ROBERT S. KERR 
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Reserve to restrict credit and raise 
interest rates for general stabiliza- 
tion purposes should be restored 
even if the cost should prove to be a 
significant increase in service 
charges on the Federal debt and a 
greater inconvenience to the Treasu- 
ry in its sale of securities for new 
financing and refunding purposes.”’ 
Although the Fed’s freedom was 
eventually restored, various other 
changes in the nation’s financial struc- 
ture had given rise to repeated sugges- 
tions in various quarters that a 
thoroughgoing examination of the 


subject be entrusted to a non-partisan 
commission of experts. 


In 1948 the American Farm Bureau 
Federation proposed such a commis- 
sion to study what the Federal Gov- 
ernment might do to stabilize the 
dollar. The idea was supported by 
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INCREASED INTEREST RATES ARE CAUSING A SLOWING DOWN IN THE INDUSTRIAL 


PROGRAM OF OKLAHOMA. HIGH INTEREST RATES ARE CAUSING AN INCREASE IN TAXES 


UPON THE PEOPLE OF THIS STATE BECAUSE OF HIGHER INTEREST RATES THEY HAVE TO 


PAY ON SCHOOL, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


IN 1955 THE PEOPLE OF THIS 


STATE ADOPTED A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ALLOWING THEM TO VOTE TWICE 


AS MUCH BUILDING BOND LEVIES AS THEY HAD BEEN ABLE TO VOTE PRIOR TO THAT 


TIME FOR SCHOOL BUILDING BONDS. THE REASON FOR THIS IS TO ALLOW THE PEOPLE 


THEMSELVES TO TAKE CARE OF SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS. 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS OF SCHOOL BUILDING BONDS HAVE BEEN FLOATED. 


AND SINCE THAT TIME’ 
INTEREST 


RATES CONTINUE TO CLIMB AND WE FIND OURSELVES STRUGGLING UNDER A HEAVY 


TAX BURDEN PRINCIPALLY BECAUSE OF INCREASED INTEREST RATES. 


THE TOLL ROAD 


PROGRAM IN THIS STATE HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO A STANDSTILL PRINCIPALLY BECAUSE 


OF HIGH INTEREST RATES. THE FOLLOWING IS A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GOV- 
ERNOR'S CONFERENCE RECENTLY AT WILLIAMSBURG: 


“AS A RESULT OF EXPANDED REQUIREMENTS, THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, THE LOCAL 


GOVERNMENTS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE BEING PRESSED TO MAKE UNPRECEDENTED 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES. 


THESE ACCELERATED NEEDS FOR FUNDS HAVE RESULTED IN 


THE ISSUANCE OF BILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN BONDS. THESE BONDS HAVE BEEN FLOATED 


AT HIGHER AND HIGHER INTEREST RATES, THUS INCREASING AMORTIZATION COSTS. 
THEREFORE, THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCE 


SUGGESTS THAT THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE CONGRESS TAKE 


COGNIZANCE OF THIS ADDITIONAL BURDEN ON THE TAXPAYERS OF AMERICA WITH A 


VIEW TO ALLEVIATING THIS BURDEN.” 


WE APPRECIATE VERY MUCH THE STAND THAT YOU ARE TAKING IN SUPPORT OF A 


PROGRAM TO BRING ABOUT A MORE REASONABLE INTEREST RATE FOR THE PEOPLE 


OF THIS NATION. 


RAYMOND GARY, GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA 


President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Senator Charles Tobey (R., 
N.H.), Congressman Howard Buffett 
(R., Neb.), Chairman Winthrop W. 
Aldrich of the Chase National Bank, 
the board of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and others, 
but nothing came of it. In 1955 the 
suggestion was renewed, this time by 
Allan Sproul, then the New York 
Fed’s president. Last year Elliott 
Bell, editor and former New York 
State Banking Commissioner, in Con- 
gressional hearings and_ elsewhere, 
argued that a basic re-examination of 
our monetary system was needed. The 
Senate Banking and Currency’s ad- 
visory committee headed by banker 
Kenton R. Cravens of St. Louis made 
a strong plea for a Congressionally- 
created Monetary and Financial In- 
stitutions Commission. 


Why a careful, non-political study 
is needed was set forth by the Cravens 
committee thus: 


“Since the National Monetary Com- 
mission of 1908 completed its 
study, which led to the formation 
of the Federal Reserve System in 
1913, major economic and social 
changes have occurred which have 
substantially altered the functions, 
types and relationship of financial 
institutions to public need and the 
economy. 


“The Committee recommends that 
the 85th Congress enact without 
delay legislation providing for the 
establishment of a Commission for 
the purpose of making an objective 
study and appraisal of the use of 
monetary controls to stabilize the 
nation’s economy and the impact of 
such controls upon the American 
system of free enterprise; and of the 
adequacy and responsibility of all 
financial institutions, as custodians 
of the nation’s savings, to provide, 
individually and collectively under 
existing laws, the state and national 
financial needs for the continuing 
growth of our dynamic economy, 
giving appropriate consideration to 
deposit and savings insurance pro- 
grams, the essentiality of Govern- 
ment lending and investing, and the 
tax burden on debtors, creditors 
and equity owners.” 

Among previous changes which the 
Cravens committee had in mind one 
may mention specifically the develop- 
ment of the savings and loan industry, 
the evolution of instalment credit, 
the operation of the Fed in the open 
market, changes in the money and 
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‘apital markets, the role of gold, the 
position of silver, etc., and especially 
the Employment Act of 1946. 

President Eisenhower in his Janu- 
ary 1957 State of the Union Message 
recommended that the Congress auth- 
orize ‘‘the creation of a commission of 
able and qualified citizens’’ to con- 
duct ‘‘a broad national inquiry into 
the nature, performance and ade- 
quacy of our financial system.”’ Bills 
to accomplish the purpose were intro- 
duced in House and Senate, but quick- 
ly became snarled in politics. Con- 
gressman Patman recommended in- 
stead, first, a Joint Congressional 
Monetary Committee assisted by 
qualified outside experts. 


Soon, however, Mr. Patman sub- 
stituted a bill calling for a study by 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee alone, a study in which he 
would have played a prominent role. 
For a time the Texan expected his 
bill to be adopted, but there were not 
quite enough Patman supporters to 
put it across. The whole business was 
getting bogged down in political rival- 
ries between Republicans and Demo- 
crats, House and Senate, Congress 
and the Executive, conservatives and 
liberals, debtors and creditors. Mean- 
while the pages of the Congressional 
Record were laden with thousands of 
hard words on “hard money”, mean- 
ing high interest rates and scarcity of 
loan capital. Weeks passed. Then on 
March 28 the Patman bill was de- 
feated by the conservatives by a vote 
of 225 to 174. 


Byrd Takes Over 


But the victory also killed any 
chance for the establishment of the 
commission suggested by Mr. Eisen- 
hower. It was under these circum- 
stances that the Democratic leader- 
ship in the Senate decided to have 
their own investigation, not in the 
banking committee but in the Fi- 
nance Committee, which is headed 
by the venerable Virginian, Harry F. 
Byrd, the eminent foe of non-essen- 
tial expenditures. Sen. Byrd saw in 
the inquiry a chance to press his fight 
for sound Federal finance, including a 
balanced budget. But to get the hear- 
ings he had to agree to give free play 
to those of his Democratic colleagues 
who had convinced Democratic Lead- 
er Lyndon Johnson that there is elec- 
tion pay dirt in this money business. 
Among those colleagues is, notably, 
sharp-tongued and fast-footed Robert 
S. Kerr. Washington rumor has it that 
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SEN. ROBERT S. KERR 
Leading the attack........ 


Sen. Kerr is already preparing to run 
for the Democratic nomination in 
1960. 

If Secretary Humphrey’s 50-page 
opening hearings statement contained 
strong political overtones-—as it did, 
being in the nature of final report on 
his stewardship under Eisenhower 
the partisan stage was set early in 
April, when the same committee held 
hearings on the requested hike in the 
ceiling on E-bond interest rates. There 
the Democrats left no doubt of their 
intention to make tight money a poli- 
tical issue. Dr. Leon Keyserling, 
onetime chairman of President Tru- 
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REP. WRIGHT PATMAN 


sseeee..On “tight money”. 





man’s Council of Economie Advisers, 
was the opposition’s star witness and 
his testimony, which was, of course, 
in favor of easier money, disclosed 
long and painstaking preparation. 


During the present series of hear- 
ings Keyserling has been a frequent 
attendant. He is serving as a consult- 
ant to Senator Kerr and others, pre- 
paring questions for them to ask, and 
himself expects to testify. Professor 
Seymour Harris of Harvard Univer- 
sity is functioning in a similar capaci- 
ty. He has been in the battle all along 
since 1953. Like Congressman Pat- 
man, he prepared a preface to the 
anti-Administration, anti-banker 
book, published by the Public Affairs 
Institute in 1954: The Hard Money 
Crusade, by Bertram Gross and Wil- 
fred Lumer. The latter, too, has been 
seen at the hearings. The Democratic 
committee members have the addi- 
tional help of Samuel D. Mellwain, 
brought to the Finance Committee’s 
official staff ad hoc from the law office 
of Clark Clifford, 


counsel to 


formerly special 
President Truman, who 
has also spoken out against his suc- 
cessor’s monetary policies. The scent 
of polities is persistent. 


Senator Kerr says he has_ been 
“amused but somewhat puzzled by 
loud wails from many sources seeking 
political advantage for the party they 
favor by erying ‘politics’ about the 
Finance Committee investigation 
What is polities,’ he asks, “but the 
process of determining which policies 
will benefit or harm the economic well- 
being of all the people?” 


Hopefully, perhaps, Sen. Kerr con- 
tinues: ‘‘Great political campaigns of 
the past have often been fought out on 
the issues of monetary and credit 
policies . issues on which there 
are fundamental differences between 
our two great parties.” 

But whether the public will get 
much education on the subject from 
the current Finance Committee in- 
quiry seems somewhat doubtful. 
Neither the Administration nor the 
opposition viewpoints stand out clear- 
ly through the dust that has been 
raised by both Democratic and Repub- 
lican Senators. Mr. Humphrey’s usual 
bounding self-confidence showed some 
sears after Senator Kerr’s barehanded 
buffetting, while Senator George W. 
Malone (R., Nev.) seemed to have as 
his main purpose getting into the 
record dozens of questions leading 
into devious by-paths of finance, 
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some far removed from Mr. Humph- 
rey’s official duties. ‘‘I want a record 
here so that the folks in the mines, 
on the farms and in the factories will 
understand it,’ Sen. Malone cau- 
tioned. He read his prepared questions 
from sheet after sheet in rapid fashion, 
while Mr. Humphrey, fencing, toyed 
with a silver dollar he had brought 
along for some unexplained reason. 
The ‘Dollar of the Daddies,’ no 
doubt. ; 

What if Sen. Malone should reprint 
that two-day’s steeplechase testimony 
as ‘‘Malone’s Financial School.” 


be 


rE 


Would they read it in the mines and 
on the ranches? We doubt it. But 
anyone who does take the trouble to 
read the transcript will find a good 
reason why the Finance Committee is 
the wrong place to make ‘‘a broad 
national inquiry into the nature, per- 
formance and adequacy of our finan- 
cial system.” 

The Senator has been in Washing- 
ton since 1946 but, he said, he would 
not know William McChesney Martin 
if he walked into the room. As we 
write, Mr. Martin’s appearance be- 
fore the Committee and Senator 
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Malone is still in the future. When 
Martin comes Mr. Malone and his 
colleagues may get an education in 
money from our top money manager; 
and the latter may learn a little more 
than he already knows about the 
role of money in American politics. 


Money, as we have said, has always 
been a political question here; and 
sometimes, as Senator Kerr states, a 
major question. The present money 
question, however, does not divide 
the two great parties sharply. Money 
is tight today because of the great 
demand for capital growing out of 
prosperity and rising prices. Our chief 
monetary authorities, the Federal 
Reserve Board, are not part of the 
Administration at all. The Board’s 
chairman is a Democrat. Senator 
Douglas, whose above-quoted views 
were read into the hearings record by 
Secretary Humphrey, is a Democrat, 
too, although today he up-dates the 
opinion to which he subscribed in 
1950. Also a Democrat is Congress- 
man Wilbur D. Mills, whose Joint 
Economic Subcommittee issued in 
June a non-partisan report which 
Secretary Humphrey approvingly en- 
dorsed, to the embarrassment of 
Finance Committee Democrats. The 
Mills group’s report, finding that 
‘inflation is a grave economic prob- 
lem” today, endorsed the employ- 
ment of “general fiscal and monetary 
restraints.” 


Not a Party Issue 


Rather than being an issue between 
just Democrats and _ Republicans, 
monetary policy today is an issue 
between the economically orthodox 
and the liberals, between those on the 
one hand who remember booms and 
busts and think the business cycle has 
not been licked and those on the other 
who feel confident that there is nothing 
to fear because there is no visible 
limit to our expanding strength. 

Perhaps as the years pass the 
United States will learn to manage 
its economy better than it has been 
doing. But this year’s Finance Com- 
mittee inquiry is not going to remove 
the money issue from politics; rather 
the reverse. Money will never be re- 
moved from politics; and the deeper 
we move into economic management, 
the greater will be the role of Wash- 
ington in money and credit. 

England’s prohibition of colonial 
note issues was one cause of the Revo- 
lution. Continental currency plagued 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Good old Summertime has generated enough heat to wither Government security 
prices. Yields still hover near longtime highs. Most indicators hint that still 
lower prices will be posted before yearend. 

Continued inflationary pressures resulting from shortages of labor and savings 
appear inevitable. Federal Reserve spokesmen note that prices have risen steadily in 
all but one of the past 17 months. The dollar’s purchasing power has eroded 5 cents 
since early 1956. 

Meanwhile, a sharp upsurge in Fall loan demand is anticipated by banks in 
major centers. Huge demand for capital funds by corporations and municipalities is 
certain in coming months. The Fed sees no alternative to pushing hard against the new 
outbreak of price increases now underway. 

Net borrowed reserves have been averaging more than $400 million since Sum- 
mer’s entrance, highest since last Autumn. As short term-rates march ahead, a dis— 





relationships. 





"Moderate success" best describes tne Treasury's refunding of this month's and 
October's maturities. Attrition on the publicly held portion of $23.9 billion debt 
coming due totalled $1.1 billion, or 12 per cent. Excluding Treasury purchases for 
investment accounts, attrition was closer to 15 per cent. Cash-ins would have 
totalled 37 per cent on the May refunding but for Treasury buying. 

Private investors accepted $2 billion of the 33 four-month certificates, 
$3.9 billion of the one-year 4s and $2.5 billion of the "2 by 4s" maturing in four 
years but cashable in two years. 

Many banks in areas less affected by tight credit found the 2 by 4s attractive 
for income to cover higher rates on savings; also, they are considered a good hedge 
against future rate fluctuations. 

Many other Treasury issues of comparable maturity provide yields of about 4 
per cent, however, and since some are at deep discounts also offer a big capital 
gains advantage. Shortly after the refunding, for example, the new 2 by 4s sold to 
yield 1.90 per cent to 52 per cent tax bracket holders. A similar issue, the 23s of 
November 15, 1961, yielded 1.93 to maturity; but since the 24s were selling at 
a six-point discount, their taxable equivalent yield was 4.96 per cent while it was 
but 3.93 per cent on the 2 by 4s. 















The attrition was sizable enough to guarantee another trip to the market soon 
for short-term funds. An offering of perhaps $1.5 billion in tax anticipation issues 
expiring next March may be imminent. In the Fall, at least another $4 billion will 
be required. Enlarged savings bond redemptions could boost this total. Tax issues 
also are likely in this cash financing. The only refunding left for 1957 is the 
new four month 33s maturing in December. 

A variety of factors kept the bill rate artificially low early in the Summer. 
This has now adjusted realistically to higher levels following issuance of the 
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generously priced 33s. Enlargement of weekly bill offerings to $1.8 billion from the 
current $1.7 billion total appears probable. 


While raising funds at long last is not a pressing Treasury problem, Secretary 


The debt ceiling has reverted to $275 billion and will be within scraping dis-— 
tance before many months have elapsed. Under these circumstances, it seems likely 
the Treasury will again ask permission to boust it temporarily to a higher level 
($278 billion was the top allowed last year) despite booming of cannon from Capitol 
Hill. These are the harsh alternatives: 

(1) Allowing the already modest cash balance to run still lower; (2) selling 
its remaining $500 million of gold; (3) allowing the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
market issues, raising funds not included under the ceiling; (4) a variety of book 
keeping devices which would provide no lasting solution. 
which declined from $4.5 billion to $2.1 billion in the fiscal year just ended, would 


be the basic answer. Such a cut would not only help solve the Treasury’s problems but 
would alleviate inflationary pressures. 


levels. The flow of issues into the market is heavy and aggregate flotations during 
the remainder of the year may carry the second half total above the record $3.5 
billion of bonds marketed in the first six months. 

Yields have now reached the highest ground in 22 years. Although previous late 
Summer periods have been marked by a reduction in offerings as a result of buyer 
apathy, the current financing schedule is unusually large. It is obvious that many 
borrowers can no longer delay their new facilities and others have become conditioned 
to the new pattern of yields. A very cautious near term market view is warranted. 
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Recent Month Year 


Earlier Earlier 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 


Commercial and industrial loans , $32 
Agricultural loans 

Loans to brokers and dealers 

Other loans for purchasing or carrying 
Real estate loans 


$28. 


Other loans (including consumer) 
Treasury bills 


Other securities 


OnnaAaa1anrNdroasrs 
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All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated excess reserves 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 

Yields (Moody’s) 

Three year Treasury 
Five year Treasury 
Ten year Treasury 
Aaa municipal 


$516 $238 
1,106 422 


3.82 3.07 
3.85 5.15 
3.84 3.08 
3.23 2.80 
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Extend your facilities around the 


Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


NCREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
| making Foreign Banking an important service in 
cities and towns of all sizes. Through our facilities, 
correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 
can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- 
lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 

Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 


a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 
renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you'd like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 
on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WHY BUSINESSES FAIL 


A look at commercial failures in 1956, 


and the reasons for them. 


By JAMES J. ETRO 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


HY did 12,686 businesses fail 

in 1956? 

Not because it was such a 
bad year. As a matter of fact, it was 
a remarkably good year, with business 
activity at record levels. During the 
year, gross national product soared 
to an all-time high of $412 billion. 
Total retail sales approached $200 
billion—a new record. The Industrial 
Production Index Average was 143 
still another record. All previous em- 
ployment records were toppled. The 
volume of our foreign trade reached 
new high levels. 

Yet, during this year of shattered 
records in all phases of business ac- 
tivity, commercial failures showed 
increases in all the major classifica- 
tions of industry. The tabulation be- 
low tells the story. 

The surface facts regarding com- 
mercial failures in recent years are 
that they have risen in both numbers 
and in total liabilities involved in 
1953, 1954, and 1956. In the latter 
year, total failures were 67 per cent 
higher than they were in 1952. In the 
last five years they have risen 45 per 
cent among manufacturers, 61 per 
cent among wholesalers, 65 per cent 
among retailers, 119 per cent in con- 
struction, and 67 per cent in the 
service industries. In the same five 
years, failure liabilities have risen 
from $283 million to $562 million 
an increase of 98 per cent. The amount 


Commercial Failures 


Total Business, All Lines 
Total Manufacturing 
Total Wholesaling 
Total Retailing 

Total Construction 


Total Commercial Service 


of average liability per failure, how- 
ever, has remained fairly constant in 
recent years, and the 1956 figure of 
$44,356 is down considerably from 
the 1946 post-war peak average of 
$59,654. 

What is a “commercial failure’’? 
There are several ways of answering 
the question. Some treat the term as 
being more or less interchangeable 
with “bankruptcy.’”’ But bankrupts 
are those businesses and individuals 
who have actually filed petitions under 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act. Inas- 
much as bankruptcy statistics refer 
to individuals who are not in business 
as well as those who are, it is necessary 
to eliminate the former before the 
figures can make much sense. It is 
also important to remember that 
there are many failed businesses that 
do not file under the Bankruptcy 
Act. 


Failure Not Always the Cause 


Others refer to “business discon- 
tinuances’”’ as the answer to the ques- 
tion, but the number of situations 
that can be so classified is a far from 
accurate gauge of conditions as re- 
flected in the number of business 
failures. Businesses, for example, may 
be discontinued because of death, 
better opportunities elsewhere, a 
change in the family situation, the 
need to move to a different location, or 
simple boredom. 


Percentage change 1955-1956 
Number Liabilities 


+16 +25 
+4 +22 
+4 +30 
So +28 
+31 21 
+18 +33 


So, in order to cause our ‘“‘commer- 
cial failure’ statistics to reflect the 
facts in that regard as accurately as 
it is possible to do so, we have de- 
fined the term as including businesses 
which have ceased operations follow- 
ing bankruptcy or assignment for the 
benefit of creditors; or which have 
ceased operations with a loss to 
creditors after such actions as execu- 
tion, foreclosure, or attachment; or 
which have been involved in court 
actions such as receivership, reorgani- 
zation or arrangement; or which have 
voluntarily compromised their obli- 
gations with creditors. 


It should be pointed out that the 
statistics developed on this basis in- 
clude only businesses which failed 
with losses to creditors. Not counted 
are those failures which liquidated 
voluntarily and paid whatever obliga- 
tions were outstanding at the time 
they closed their doors. There is, of 
course, a great deal of such activity 
going on. Below the relatively stable 
surface of a business population of 
about 4.2 million firms, some 350,000 
to 400,000 discontinue business every 
year, only to be replaced by an equal 
or slightly larger number. 


While some of these concerns have 
brought sizeable losses to those who 
supplied their capital, and are quite 
naturally inclined to look upon them- 
selves as failures, they are not so re- 
garded for the purposes of this ar- 
ticle. Also excluded from our failure 
tabulations are situations involving 
transfers of ownership. So the 12,686 
businesses cited as having failed in 
1956 not only ceased operations in 
that year, but they did so at the ex- 
pense of someone else. 


Dun & Bradstreet has been gather- 
ing failure data since 1857. Its origi- 
nal purpose in doing so was to inform 
credit grantors as to the frequency of 
business failures as an element in ap- 
praising credit risk. More recently, 
however, business men, economists 
and other students of business trends 
have come to regard failure statis- 
tics, and particularly the trend of 
dollar failure liabilities, as a lead indi- 
cator in business trends. 


In compiling failure statistics, we 
measure not only number and debts, 
but also liability groupings, line of 
business, age and location of the 
failed concern, and the cause of fail- 
ure. We also recognize that the num- 
ber of failures in a given line is sig- 
nificant only in the relationship it 
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bears to the total. Ratios measuring 
this relationship are readily ascer- 
tained by using as the total the 
number of concerns engaged in vari- 
ous lines of business as listed in the 
Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book. 


During 1956, 48 out of every 10,000 
businesses thus listed failed, which 
compares with 42 in each of the years 
1954 and 1955. On the other hand the 
comparative figure for 1940 was 63, 
while the rates of failure in 1929 and 
1932, were respectively two and three 
times that of 1956*. These figures 
should temper any tendency to view 
today’s credit and financial structure 
with misgivings. 


It’s the Individual Who Fails 


As a matter of fact, there was little 
in the credit and financial structure of 
1956 that would cause any intelli- 
gently managed business to fail, and 
we must look elsewhere for the actual 
causes. One basic problem encoun- 
tered in getting at these causes is that 
of achieving informed objectivity. 
Actually, the only person who is real- 
ly in position to know what caused a 
given failure is the man who failed. 
Unfortunately, his answers may be 
tinged with emotion and he will often 
find justification for his own actions 
and put the blame in the wrong place. 
By the time he was calmed down 
enough to be objective, the facts may 
have become obscured. Creditors and 
former employees are inclined to be 
inaccurate in their conclusions. Com- 
petitors too often depend on gossip 
for their information. 


It is our practice, therefore, when 
an account is reported to have failed, 
to have a reporter make a final first- 
hand investigation of the circum- 
stances surrounding the failure, in the 
course of which he will interview, 
whenever possible, a principal of the 
business. Banks, suppliers, and com- 
petitors are among the other sources 
of the information sought in our en- 
deavor to form an objective opinion 
as to the cause of the failure in ques- 
tion. 


The pattern which most frequently 
emerges from these investigations is 
one in which the failure can be traced 
directly to a clearly identifiable hu- 
man weakness. It may be lack of 
know-how, lack of adaptability, lack 
of the disciplinary qualities that make 
for proper financial management, or 
some other human frailty. These have 


*The seasonally adjusted annual rate for 
May, 1957, was 50. 
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Building Costs 


EASY ESTIMATING CHART 


BASED ON DOW SERVICE REAL ESTATE 
VALUATION CALCULATOR 


APRIL 1957 


AL AN CF * THE HOME® 
wot ore enna eae 


WHAT IT WOULD COST TO 
REPLACE ANY HOME TODAY! 


This authoritative Estimating Chart* shows how replace- 
ment costs have gone up in the past 20 years—on any house 
that originally cost from $8,000 to $50,000. It reveals, for 
example, that a $10,000 house built in 1946 would cost 
$15,200 to replace today ... that a $20,000 house built in 
1940 would cost $52,000 to rebuild today. 

While this Estimating Chart was designed to help our agents 
show homeowners the importance of insuring to full value— 
we feel that its pocket-size convenience might have some 
value to you. 

Like a copy? There’s no charge or obligation. Just use 
this handy coupon. 

*Based on figures supplied by F. W. Dodge Corporation, nationally known 


source of construction information, for homes built since 1937 originally 
costing between S8j,000 and $50,000. 
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Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e¢ AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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The Home Insurance Company, Dept. BH 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your handy Estimating Chart. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 


City Zone State 
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4 ways faster 


FASTER FORM HANDLING. Watch this! With one 
hand you simply whisk the statement from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form guides. 
Just like that, you’re set for the next entry —all posting 
completely visible. All finished? Click! The carriage 
automatically pops open and “‘hands”’ the statement 
back to you! Neat as a pin, and just as complete as 
you please—right down to a check count. 


FASTER INDEXING. A feather touch—down go the 
keys! Touch a motor bar—there’s your figure, quick 
as electricity. And you just keep right on indexing 
away as fast as you can. No stopping for machine 
computation. No waiting as the carriage automatically 
moves from column to column, prints each figure 
exactly where it belongs. It’s easier, lots quicker than 
typing ... beginners quickly become experts. 


with Burroughs Sensimatic 
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FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION. The Sensimatic’s 
exclusive design assigns a single major function to 
each motor bar. Look here: You have one plainly 
marked for “checks.” Another for “‘deposits.”” Another 
for “‘balances.”’ Balances are obtained automatically — 
the balance bar is depressed as the amount of last entry 
is listed. This saves one bar depression per line of post- 
ing. Just think of the posting time this alone saves. 


FASTER AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVEMENTS. Inside 
the Sensimatic is this exclusive control panel. A ‘“‘me- 
chanical brain,”’ it tells the carriage to automatically 
complete the posting in one column, then it moves to 
the next. It signals the carriage to open and serve 
you the finished statement, or to lock and warn you of 
an overdraft. It leaves nothing to chance. A Sensimatic 
does it all faster, automatically. 


Look what else you get: automatic check count, automatic 
register totaling, date lock, list-posting tape, activity 
counter—the works! Demonstration? Phone our nearby 
branch. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


“BURROUGHS” AND “SENSIMATIC™ ARE TRADEMARKS 
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always characterized some portions of 
the business community, and they no 
doubt always will. 

But they are more costly now than 
ever before, and their numbers are in- 
creasing. Why? The causes in general 
break down into four categories: 


1. The competitive pressures of an 
increasing number of concerns 
going into business; 


. The increasing pressures of the 
cost-price squeeze in which all 
business finds itself; 


. Ever changing patterns in con- 
sumer demand and _ corollary 
changes in the business methods 
required to cope with them; 


4. Lack of managerial capacity and 
judgment. 


Here, then, is at least a partial ex- 
planation of the fact that failure 
figures are soaring in a period of 
unprecedented economic growth in all 
phases of business. While it is true 
that general business conditions play 
their part in most failures, and that 
failures are one of the indicators of 
business conditions, there’s no blink- 
ing the fact that the 9,952 businesses 
out of 10,000 that didn’t fail in 1956 
operated along with the 48 that did 
within the framework of the same 
general business conditions. 


Prosperity Encourages Inept 


The answer to our problem would 
seem to lie in the proven fact that 
unusually high levels of sales and out- 
put encourage many inexperienced 
people to start business in the hope 
of learning as they go, while capi- 
talizing on the prevailing general 
prosperity. They ignore the fact that 
it is basically a businessman’s own 
ability-——-and not the economic climate 
of the time-—that counts most in 


making a business operation success- 
ful. 


There is, of course, the ever present 
hazard of disaster, which accounted 
for 1.4 per cent of the failures reported 
in 1956, but even here there arises a 
question as to how much poor house- 
keeping and poor management gene- 
rally might have contributed to that 
figure. Adequate insurance protection 
would have served to prevent many 
of the failures attributed to this cause. 
Failures caused by fraud and neglect 
accounted, respectively, for 2.1 per 
cent and 4.3 per cent of all failures 
that occurred in 1956. 


30 


Cause of failure 


Incompetence 
Unbalanced Experience 
Lack of Managerial Experience 


Lack of Experience in the Line 


a 


But a preponderant 91.3 per cent 
of the total were management failures, 
attributable almost in their entirety 
to inexperience. (See table above) 


This group was further analyzed 
with a view to ascertaining the surface 
causes—-the excuses given as reasons 
for the failures included in the tabu- 
lation. Here they are: 


Reason Given Per Cent of Total 


Inadequate Sales 47.9 
Competitive Weakness 21.2 
Receivable Difficulties 8.9 
Inventory Difficulties 7.9 
Heavy Operating Expenses 7.0 
Excessive Fixed Assets 6.6 
Poor Location 3.1 
Other 0.5 


103.1 


The discrepancy in totals is accounted 
for by the fact that some failures are 
attributed to a combination of surface 
causes. 


It is worth noting that while the 
great bulk of failures occurring among 
businesses in terms of capital invest- 
ment, range from tiny to very small, 
the liabilities involved in such failures 
in 1956 amounted to $562 million, or 
an average of $44,356 per failure. This 
is accounted for by the fact that a 
failing concern’s assets become dis- 
sipated as its liabilities tend to snow- 
ball. 


An insolvent concern allows its 
debts to accumulate rapidly as its re- 
sources evaporate. It is not unusual, 
therefore, to see liabilities at the time 
of failure mount to the point where 
they exceed the former net worth 
by three or four times. Thus, a busi- 
ness worth $25,000 at the time when 
it was in reasonably good financial 
health might owe well over $100,000 
at the time of failure. Hence the most 
significant figure by which the size of 
a failure may be measured is that re- 
presenting the total of the failed con- 
cern’s liabilities. Most others will have 
lost any meaning they may have had 
in the past. 


Number 


5,420 
2,306 
2,171 
1,687 


Percent of Total 


427 
18.2" 
17.1 


13.3 


91.3 


11,584 


It may be too readily inferred from 
the foregoing that commercial fail- 
ures, by and large, are the result of a 
lack of capital. That is the reason 
most commonly given, but it is quite 
superficial and lacks much of provid- 
ing an adequate explanation of busi- 
ness failures in general. 

To be sure, if businesses had more 
capital, they would be able to with- 
stand greater losses—and if this the- 
sis could be extended indefinitely, 
there would be no need for anyone 
ever to give up. It is argued that be- 
cause of insufficient capital, the small 
operator cannot stand a set-back. If he 
guesses wrong on one important deal, 
he can be wiped out. The big busi- 
ness, on the other hand, can take a 
licking, tighten its belt, and carry on. 
Be that as it may, it is not so much 
the fact that lack of funds may have 
caused a failure that we are consider- 
ing here as the conditions that made 
it possible for such lack to cause it. 


Owner’s Livelihood a Drain 


Why, then, do the small and less 
experienced concerns reflect less sta- 
bility? For one thing, a proportion- 
ately larger percentage of the income 
of the very small concern must go to 
provide the owner with a livelihood. 
Among small retailers particularly, 
operating ratio surveys show that as 
much as 10 per cent of sales volume 
goes to support the proprietor. Thus, 
a retailer doing an annual business of 
$50,000 might draw $5,000 or so for 
living expenses, and be hard put to go 
below that figure in the event of a 
sudden drop in sales. In the retail 
lumber business, for instance, yards 
with less than $100,000 in annual sales 
provide 7.5 per cent of sales for own- 
ers’ compensation, whereas the figure 
drops to 3.2 per cent in the case of 
yards with an annual volume of $1 
million. 

Small business, therefore, suffers, 
for one thing, from a lack of adapt- 
ability to changing economic condi- 
tions, but the record reveals many 
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71 Overseas Branches, 
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Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1957 


ASSETS 


Casu, Go_p anp DvE From Banks 


Unirep States GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS . 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES. 


OTHER SECURITIES 
Loans AND Discounts. 


REAL Estate Loans AND SECURITIES. 


Customers’ LIABILITY FOR ACCEPTANCES 
Srock In FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


OwNeERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


CORPORATION 


Bank PREMISES 


OTHER AssETS . 


7 . 


TOM 5. a: we 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


. 


LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND 


BILLs 


Less: Own ACCEPTANCES IN 


PorTFOLIO 


Due to Foreicn Centrar Banks. 


(In Foreign Currencies) 


Items IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 


RESERVES FOR: 


UNEARNED Discount AND OTHER 


INcomt 


InrEREST, TAxes, OTHER ACCRUED 


EXPENSES, ETC.. 
DivipEND 
CAPITAL . 


- . . . 


(70,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 


SURPLUS. — 
Unpivipep Prorits . 


Total . 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as 
$508, 273,868 of United States Government Obligatior 


other assets are pledged t 
purpose 


. 


$133,145, 


ecure Public ar 


required or pert 


26, 


$2 0 000,000 


$1,843 ,930,533 


1,028,143,263 
372,368 499 

<a 108 470,561 
« « 3,0793892,120 
oe 25,444,752 
a 104,098 954 
. 15,000,000 
7 000,000 
aad 34,887,751 
i 14,909,543 


» . $7,434,145,976 


$6,614,182,518 


5,818 106,369,658 


28 825 61 0) 


18,536,607 


UNEARNED 


‘ 31,853,401 


51,468,941 
6,900,000 


300,000,000 


76,009,251 


576,009,251 


347.434.145.976 


of June 25 


and $33,664,700 of 


d Trust Deposits and for other 
tted by law 


Member Federal Deposti Insur 


Corporation 


administration of trust functions 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $33,592,460 
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CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 

RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM C. SIOLK 
President, American Can Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 
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Executive Vice-President 


LEO D. WELCH 
Vice-President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey ) 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Executive Vice-President 
GEORGE S. MOORE 
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ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 
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other causes of failure. Among the 
smaller retail concerns, for example, 
the causes can range from increased 
living expenses due to ill health and 
family sickness to inability to cope 
with competition. The concern that 
starts its enterprise with borrowed 
capital is asking for trouble and fre- 
quently gets it. The expense of mov- 
ing to a new location may prove to be 
excessively burdensome.’ 


Too many small businesses are slow 
to learn that slow growth is the kind 
that endures, and that mushrooming 
is hazardous. Others know too little 
about the indispensability of ade- 
quate financial records and an accu- 
rate knowledge of their operating 
costs, including the cost of training 
new personnel. Excessive advertising 
costs have caused many a failure. A 
surprising number have been caused 
by over-optimistic estimates of holi- 
day inventory requirements. Under- 
insured burglary and fire losses have 
proved disastrous to many. Inability 
to adapt to the constantly growing 


need for parking accommodations has 
caused a lot of difficulty. And finally 
there is simply the matter of inade- 
quate sales and plain losing money 
which must be charged to a lack of 
foresight and over-all incompetence. 


Among new manufacturers, there 
is case after case of heavy losses in- 
curred in the course of product de- 
velopment. ‘‘Bugs” have a way of 
remaining hidden until the product 
gets into the hands of the customer, 
and heavy returns cause additional 
losses. Product changes are a poten- 
tial source of trouble, as in the case 
of the coat and suit manufacturer who 
went into production of a_ better 
quality line and_ under-priced his 
finished product. Plant purchases 
with a view to diversification have 
led manufacturers into untried fields 
that have proved costly in the ex- 
treme. 

To return to retailing, a further 
complicating factor is the revolution 
in distribution that is now under way. 
Many retailers are bypassing the 


wholesaler in making their purchases, 
even to the extent that small retailers 
are banding together to form inde- 
pendent buying organizations. Sub- 
urban shopping areas are creating new 
problems for the downtown merchant. 

Discount houses are thriving be- 
cause they have pioneered in new 
methods of cutting costs. Some dis- 
count houses can apply 87 per cent of 
personnel to selling as compared to 
50 per cent in the case of department 
stores. Many discounters are going 
into soft goods. Grocery chain super- 
markets are selling unrelated items 
such as hosiery, work clothing, and 
even small appliances. These are 
conditions which are working to nar- 
row operating margins at a time when 
smaller merchants are fighting rising 
costs. While these developments will 
be viewed with varying degrees of 
pessimism in some quarters, they 
must be taken in stride as changes 
that come with progress and _ pros- 
perity. 

The highest rates of failure today 


Classification of Causes of BUSINESS FAILURES in U. S. Total Year 1956 


Based on Opinions of Informed Creditors and Information in Dun & Bradstreet’s Credit Reports 


Number 


Per Cent Underlying Causes 


Apparent Causes Per Cent 


Number 
Bad Habits 125 1.0 
Poor Health 318 
Marital Difficulties 62 
Other 35 


Neglect: 


Misleading Name 7 
False Financial Statement 46 
Premeditated Overbuy 17 
Irregular Disposal of Assets 169 
Other 27 


On the part of the prin- 
cipals, reflected by 


Inadequate Sales 

Heavy Operating Expenses 
Receivables Difficulties 
Inventory Difficulties 1000 
Excessive Fixed Assets 837 
Poor Location 393 
Competitive Weakness 2692 
Other 638 


6079 
892 
1129 


Lack of Experience in the Line 
Lack of Managerial Experience Evidenced by inability to 
avoid conditions which 
Unbalanced Experience* resulted in: 


Incompetence 


Fire 84 
Flood 30 
Burglary 8 
Employees’ Fraud 12 
Strike 12 
Other 36 


Some of these occurrences 
could have been provided 
against through insurance. 


Disaster: 


113 0.9 Reason Unknown 


Because some failures are attributed to a combination 
of apparent causes, the totals of these columns exceed 


the totals of the corresponding columns on the left. 


12686 100.0 Total 


‘Experience not well rounded in sales, finance, purchasing, and production on the port of an individual in case of a proprietorship, or 
of two or more partners or officers constituting a management unit. 
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for a new outlook come to dynamic Chicago! 


attend the 42nd annual Delegates to FPRA con- 


a ventions tell countless 
fpra convention stories of the value of the 
ideas and inspiration re- 
september 29 ceived, and of contacts 
made.The carefully planned 

to october 3rd 
programs result in the 
greatest benefits possible for 

edgewater beach hotel : 

every delegate. Often they 
i even exceed expectations. 
chicago ; . ne 
The 42nd looks like one of 
these “Four Star Extra’”’ 
Conventions. Your attend- 
ance and participation will 


help to make it so. 


For reservations write 


FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 


231 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIL. 
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PERCEPTION 


expected from 
Fund Managers and Trust Officers 


For most of us the vessel of experience rarely gets so full that our knowl- 
edge cannot be supplemented from additional sources. For progressive 
Fund Managers and Trust Officers in particular, the search never ceases 
for more reliable investment yardsticks to aid their perception of the 
market’s undertone condition and help guide them in gauging market 
changes more effectively. 


Because an unusually accurate guide is provided by measuring the effect 
of Buying Power versus Selling Pressure, many institutional and sub- 
stantial private investors now rely on this factual undertone information 
_provided by Lowry’s Reports to verify important trends and market 
turning points. Originator and publisher of the Price-Change-Volume 
tabulations, which are based on ALL daily round-lot transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Lowry service prepares and mails daily 
releases from New York, Chicago and Los Angeles so this information 
will be available to clients, wherever located, the following morning. 
Developed for the discriminating investor, many have found this method 
exceptionally helpful for confirmation of their own studies—particularly in 
highly doubtful periods. 


To determine the value of these Reports for yourself, or your institution, a 
special month’s trial and examination arrangement is available. Simply make 
your request on your business letterhead and remit $5 to cover printing costs. 


If you are not completely satisfied, your money will be gladly and promptly 
refunded. Write Dept. BM-1. 


Lourys Kop bord INC. 


290 L Dirk il 


Established 1938 
‘‘A Service That Appeals To The Few, Not The Many’’ 


are among retailers of infants’ and 
children’s wear (211 per 10,000 listed), 
women’s ready-to-wear (158 per 10,- 
000), men’s wear (127), sporting goods 
(114), furniture (92), women’s acces- 
sories (92) and appliances (91). These 
are lines which demand the highest 
in buying and merchandising skill, 
and where mistakes are the most 
costly. Failures are also rising rather 
rapidly among retailers of lumber and 
building materials. 


On the other hand, failures are low 
in auto accessories, hardware, drugs, 
and among automobile dealers. The 
latter have learned to adapt them- 
selves to a slash of 40 to 50 per cent 
in gross profit margins. In general, it 
seems that retail failures are lowest in 
the lines in which the retailer can 
offer a generous amount of personal- 
ized service along with his merchan- 
dise. 


Failures among the older, medium 
sized and large concerns represent 8.5 
per cent of the total. As concerns 
grow in size, the causes of failure 
shift—-programs and policies are less 
concerned with the struggle for sales 
and are more largely devoted to the 
management of people and finances. 
There are many causes of failure here. 
They include such varied factors as 
poor buying; improper merchandising; 
inventory and credit losses; losses 
from product experimentation; dis- 
sension among stockholders; credit 
losses; general competitive weak- 
nesses; inability to manage costs; and 
over-expansion. 


Must be Desire to Serve 


It is clear from all of the foregoing 
that the basic cause of commercial 
failures is a lack of management ex- 
perience and ability. The major com- 
ponents of such ability that are most 
notably lacking are what might be 
best described as the merchant in- 
stinct and the desire to serve. This, 
of course, is a pretty broad statement, 
and it is perhaps a little disappointing 
because there isn’t too much that can 
be done about it. 


A successful business, in short, is 
the result of deliberately calculated 
policies that are carefully followed. 
Businesses in general are nothing 
more than reflections of the men be- 
hind them. Success, in other words, 
doesn’t just happen. It is caused. 
And it is caused in no small degree by 
the wisdom with which credit is 
extended and used. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 


The bond market’s recovery from its June lows proved short-lived and 
yields obtainable on new corporate issues have again moved sharply higher, 
reflecting the heavy volume of recent and pending financing and renewed tightening 
throughout the money market. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric 5s, for example, were brought out on a 4.95 
yield basis. That compares with an initial offering yield of 4.70 per cent on 
the like-rated Southern California Edison 4$s three weeks earlier, when bond 
prices were staging their short-lived recovery. Both issues were "sweetened" 
with five year non-call provisions and both were quickly sold. 


PG&E's last preceding new bond issue, by the way, was sold in January on 
a 4.50 yield basis. 


All told, a thumping $1.7 billion of new utility debt issues came to market 
via competitive bidding in the first seven months of this year. That compares 
with a total of $1.0 billion in the like 1956 period. 

And _ no letup in the volume of emissions is in sight. 

On the calendar for the next six weeks or so, for example, are $90 million 
debentures of Pacific Tel. & Tel., $40 million bonds of Southern California 
Edison, $60 million bonds of Public Service Electric & Gas, $15 million bonds of 
Louisville Gas & Electric, $50 million bonds of Duke Power. 

And $30 million debentures of New Jersey Bell Telephone, $40 million bonds 
of Philadelphia Electric, $30 million debentures of Consolidated Natural Gas, 
$20 million bonds of Pacific Power & Light, $35 million bonds of Consumers Power 
and $15 million bonds of Utah Power & Light. 

Also overhanging the market, though not slated until late October, are 
$250 million debentures of American Tel. & Tel. 


C.I.T. Financial Corp's continuing $100 million debenture offering is off 
to a figing start. 

In this unusual operation, C.I.T. intends 1) to offer its series debentures 
by way of a continuing offering over a period of time, 2) to make available 
maturities suited to the requirements of various types of prospective purchasers 
and 3) to vary from time to time the series being offered and the offering prices 
of the several series being offered in the light of market conditions and the 
corporation’s requirements for funds. 

To date, C.I.T. has offered 11 series of debs (through Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, as selling agents). 


The first seven series are due on July 1 of each year from 1960 through 
1966, and were priced to yield from 4.75 per cent to 4.89 per cent. 

The next four series are due on July 1 of each year from 1967 through 
1970, and are being offered at prices to yield 4.94 per cent to 5.00 per cent. 

Investor reception of these 11 series of debs has been very good. 
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The stock market has failed, for the time being at least, in its attempt 
to break through the all-time high set a year ago, and has again backed off on 
moderate turnover. As measured by SEC’s latest composite index, the market now 
stands 3.1 per cent below that peak (table below). 

In view of the resulting disappointment it is noteworthy that banks 
managing trust and pension funds and other institutional investors have not been 
sellers to any unusual extent, have, if anything, been selective purchasers. 


Regarding the impact of monetary factors on stock prices, the financial 
community seems to be divided into two schools of thought: 

The "Yield—Conscious" group points to the fact that high grade bonds are 
now yielding a larger return than are many leading stocks. This group argues 
that many stocks are discounting prosperity and growth for several years in the 


future. A return to a more normal relationship between stock and bond yields 
is expected. 


continue to shrink, perhaps at an even faster rate than heretofore; and this, 
they say, is the most important consideration. This group favors common stocks 


in general, and particularly stocks of companies with natural resources (e.g., 
oil, gas, coal, steel, metals). 


KHEKKHHEKEEEKE EEK EKER KEKE EEE HEKEEERVARKET SUMMARY ® * * * % % % % % # HH HH HEH HHH HH HHH HHH HHH HEHEHE HE HEH 


Recent Month Year 


Earlier Earlier 
Common Stock Prices (SEC Indexes, 1939-100) 


New York Stock Exchange Composite 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Non durable goods 
Transportation 
Utility 
Trade, 


361. 
467 . 
431. 
500. 
295. 
159. 
289. 
3590. 


366. 
468 . 
437. 
497. 
5357. 
161. 
518. 
383. 


“* 
.8 
.O 
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.8 
4 
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Bank Stock Prices (Merrill Lynch Indexes) 
Nationwide 
New York City 
Outside New York City 
Securities Credit (FRB, in millions of dollars) 
Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Leading Cities: 
To brokers and dealers* 
To others* 
Weekly Reporting Member Banks in New York City: 
To brokers and dealers** 
To others** 
Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Chicago: 
To brokers and dealers** 


2735. 
2350. 
295. 


~j 


281. 
237. 
503.6 


_ 


1,855 
L,ate 


,085 
394 


163 
122 123 


Die a.m 


2,991 
*Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, including U.S. Governments. 


**Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, excluding U.S. Governments. 
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There’s no horsing around with facts. And the facts show: 


e PNB has been a national leader for 50 years in the 
development of correspondent services 


e PNB has been a national leader for 50 years in volume 
of transit items cleared for correspondents 


¢ PNB is a leader in the fast collection of items—as 
your own comparison of date-stamps will show you. 


There’s plenty of horse-sense in a PNB correspondent relationship. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | 7 2c: 


Organized 1803 


BUCKS, DELAWARE 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Specifically designed for banks 
dealing directly with the pub- 
lic. 


Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
at approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features of 
a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 


A stock company facility avail- 
able through your local insur- 
ance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 


CHUBB & SON 


HUBB & SO 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta ® Chicago ® Dallas 
Los Angeles ® Montreal ® Pittsburgh 


San Francisc > ® Toronto ® Washington, D. C. 


Harris Trust to Build 


Scheduled for completion by Jan- 
uary of 1960 is this new 23-story bank 
and office building which is to be con- 
structed by Chicago’s Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank at the southwest 
corner of Clark and Monroe Streets 
in that city. It will be fully integrated 
with the bank’s present building as 
shown in the scale-model photograph. 

The first eight floors and basement 
areas of the combined buildings will 
be occupied by the bank and the 
floors above that level will be leased 
as office space. 

A design feature of the new building 
is the location of air-conditioning and 
other mechanical equipment at the 
center of the structure at the eleventh 
and twelfth floor levels, with supply 
lines running vertically in both direc- 
tions from that point. The top of the 


building, traditionally reserved for 
such equipment, will instead be uti- 
lized by the bank at the twenty-third 
floor level for the directors’ room and 
guest dining facilities. 

President Kenneth V. Zwiener’s 
announcement of the project stated 
that the estimated cost for the com- 
plete program, including new equip- 
ment for bank quarters and other 
office alterations, will total approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. The new building 
will be owned and operated by N. W. 
Harris Corporation, wholly owned 
subsidiary of the bank, with the bank 
leasing the quarters it plans to occupy. 
The present Harris Trust Building, 
which is owned by the bank, will be 
leased to this corporation for man- 
agement and operation, with the bank 
leasing back space used for its own 
operations. 
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The “White Glove” Test proves it... 


Try this simple 10-minute test and see how much cleaner NCR Paper is than carbon: Have two girls put on clean 
white gloves and start typing—one using ordinary paper and carbons, the other using only NCR Paper. In just 


10 minutes or less, you’ll see the amazing difference! 


9:10 A.M. 


Ores la ae le 


NCR Paper a” is Cleaner! 


Amazing new NCR Paper was developed in a special process by the research laboratories of The National 
Cash Register Company. NCR Paper does away with all the bothersome, messy handling of carbon 
sheets and does not use any carbonization! NCR Paper works equally well with business machines, 


typewriter, or pencil—and gives you these important advantages: 


* Cleaner, clearer copies ... Up to 5 legible copies with standard type- 
writer, ball-point pen, or pencil. Eight or more neat copies when 
used with business machine or electric typewriter. 


® Faster, easier handling ...No handling of flimsy carbon inserts, no 
removing or storing. 


c 7 Non-smearing ... No smearing or smudging of copies or fingers. Making 
copies is as easy as putting together 3 or 4 (or more) forms and inserting 
them in typewriter or business machine. Speeds writing of invoices, 
purchase orders, shipping records, ete. 


s Ends carbon paper disposal . . . With NCR Paper, removal and dis- 
posal of used carbon sheets is eliminated. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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Have your forms printed on NCR 
Paper by your present forms supplier. 
You'll be amazed how easily it solves 
the problem of producing multiple 
copies. You'll get better, cleaner copies 
in less time! 


oe perma nt ones amar tne nen 


MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


en 


sy AT th 


LA 


Illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


TEST 
DIVIDENC 


Ler 


hd 


iH 
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COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


H 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 


coin counting and 


sorting ma- 


chines in hand operated and heavy 


duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. 
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Y., U.S.A. 


The 50 Largest Commercial Banks in the U. S. 
Resources in Thousands of Dollars 
As of June 30, 1957, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Bank of America 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

First National City Bank of New York 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
Manufacturers Trust Co 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

First National Bank of Chicago 

Bankers Trust Company 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
National Bank of Detroit 

Hanover Bank 

First National Bank of Boston 

Irving Trust Company 


American Trust Company, San Francisco 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
Cleveland Trust Company 

First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co 
California Bank 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co 

First Western Bank & Trust Co 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc 
Seattle-First National Bank 


First National Bank of Portland 
Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit 
United States National of Portland 
New York Trust Company 


National City Bank of Cleveland 

First National Bank in Dallas 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

Northern Trust Company 

Marine Trust Co. of Western New York 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

First City National Bank of Houston 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Company 


Wells Fargo Bank 

First National Bank in St. Louis 
Marine Midland Trust Company 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Bank of California 


Bank of New York 

National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 

Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co 

*Does not include City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


**Does not include Old Colony Trust Co. 
*** June 6, 1957. 


$ 10,028,279 


7,524,331 
7 ,434,146* 
3,095,522 
2,971,616 


2,955,823 
2,825,889 
2,701,038 
2,614,192 


2,560,633 


2,083,764 
1,938,061 
1,840,607 
1.779.233" 
1,734,874 


1,591,064 
1,467,498 
1,446,663 
1,099,210 
1,016,862 


1,005,578 
1,001,684 
925,676 
878,766 
864,800 


843,176 


802,755*** 


790,503 


790,440*** 


785,579 
742.024 


710,059*** 
707,266*** 
706,318*** 


705,145 


645,891 
644,147 


623,730""" 


623,710 
618,470 


617,605 
581,264 
573,397 
570,118 
564,832 


525,415 
507,929 
502,034 
498,607 
497,646 
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INVENTORY FINANCING GENERATES 


“Firotitable Boat “Faper! 


The axiom “Full shelves sell more mer- ous consideration of the progressive 
chandise” is as true in the marine — banker. A Marine Department in your 
dealers’ show rooms as it is in the super bank would offer substantial volume 
market. By helping the dealer carry a _ potential. 
larger, more diversified stock, the bank 
helps him sell more merchandise, thus 
. . . , ARE YOU LISTED? 

creating more profitable time-payment ' : 

: As a service to Marine Dealers, we are 
publishing a list of banks interested in 
Today, Marine Business is Big Busi- financing boat and engine sales. If you 


. “We: wish to have the name of your bank in- 
ness. Americans spent well over a billion - y 
cluded, please advise us. 


paper for itself. 


dollars for boats and marine equipment 
during 1956. And records show that 
yachtsmen pay their obligations better \& Send for the Booklet 
than most other installment buyers. aR a " - “PLEASURE BOATING 
Marine financing is well worth the seri- FINANCING OPPORTUNITIES” 
It’s free. You'll find it informative. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE & BOAT MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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New “Post-Tronic” Machine 


Introduced by NCR 


Milwaukee banker explains a typical installation. 


AILED as “‘the greatest advance in 
the history of checking account 
posting,” the National Cash 

Register Company’s new ‘“‘Post- 
Tronic’ accounting machine has been 
making its bow to the banking world 
at a few key points in the eastern 
half of the country. 

The first of four installations which 
have been completed as this is written 
was made at the Passaic-Clifton 
National Bank & Trust Co., Passaic, 
N. J. Second bank to use the ‘‘Post- 
Tronic’ was the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee. Said to be 
the largest order for this equipment 
thus far placed was that of the Sottile 
group of banks with headquarters in 
Coral Gables, Fla., whose Pan Ameri- 
can Bank of Miami and Coral Gables 
First National Bank already have the 
machines in operation. A fifth instal- 
lation is under way at the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Marking the introduction of the 
machine into the Chicago area was a 
luncheon meeting attended by 500 top 
business leaders and addressed by 
NCR Board Chairman Stanley C. 
Allyn. Especially noted at the meeting 
was the installation of ten of the 
machines at the Central National 
Bank of that city, whose president, 
J. Ross Humphreys, also addressed 
the gathering. 

Typical of 
officials of 


statements 
these 


made by 
banks is that of 
Charles A. Roloff, assistant vice presi- 
dent, operations, at the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
Asked, ‘‘What made the First Wis- 
consin decide to install the Post- 
Tronic?” he replied, ‘‘The economic 
and operational advantages were im- 
mediately apparent upon seeing the 
first demonstration of the machine. 
From that point on it was only a 
question of awaiting delivery. 

‘“‘We estimated originally that the 
economies the machines would make 
possible would pay for them within a 
four-year period. It now appears that 
that estimate will be validated, since 
the 20 new machines will do the work 
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previously performed by the 39 con- 
ventional machines required to handle 
the posting of our 46,000 accounts. 
The following electronically performed 
operations account in large part for 
this increased efficiency: 
1. Verification of proper account 
selection; 
2. Pickup and verification of the 

old balance; 

. Determination of ‘good’ or ‘over- 

draft’ balance pickup; 

. Pickup and verification of accu- 

mulated check count; 

. Selection of the correct posting 

line; 

. Detection of accounts with stop 

payments and ‘holds’; 

. Pickup, addition and verification 

of trial balance; 

. Pickup, addition and verification 

of balance transfers.” 


When asked whether or not the 
training of operators had presented a 
problem, Mr. Roloff replied that it 
had not. “‘The people who worked in 
the first group of accounts,” he said, 
‘“‘were made familiar with the machine 
by means of demonstrations. Sets of 
practice work were prepared by our 
training school, and a few hours of in- 
struction and practice proved to be 
entirely adequate. 


May Train on Old Equipment 


“We still have not determined how 
advisable it is to train people on the 
conventional equipment (NCR Class 
2000s) and then re-train them on the 
new. It seems probable that some of 
our conventional equipment will be 
kept in the training school to teach 
the basic procedures. Training for 
Post-Tronic could then be completed 
on the job. It certainly would not 
harm a new operator to learn man- 
ually what the new machine does elec- 
tronically. We think it would serve to 
develop an appreciation of the auto- 
matic features of the equipment.” 

“‘A numeric system,” said Mr. Rol- 
off, ‘is not indispensable to the suc- 
cessful operation of electronic posting 
equipment. However, there are many 
advantages in numerics in proof ma- 


AT CHICAGO: J. Ross Humphreys, president of Central National Bank, tries 
one of new machines. Looking on are (I. to r.) Stanley C. Allyn, board chairman 
of National Cash Register Co., and Alvin Vogel, vice president of the bank. 
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Up to 29,000 pictures 
on a 100-ft. roll of 
lomm Recordak Microfilm 


- The film 


you use in your 


Recordak Microfilmer 
plays an important part, too 


Recordak Microfilm is made by Kodak 


nt by Kodak AVAILABLE WITH OR WITHOUT 
Constant research and bing: smal “he vides ee 
—coupled with Recordak’s 29 eee . 
the job” experience—have led to " . ae 
higher standards 1n the re — 
and resolving power of Recordak “6 iecsiiesa 
) ll of these advances make easier the - ou can bey 
phic job of reproducing your records 


Over the years Recordak h 


as given 
you this choice: 


ecordak Microfilm 
without processing charges included. 
son astrip of film. You can then process the exposed 
iny, needle-sharp images on a strip of the 

as tiny, needle-s ; f hlms yourself or make arrangements 
. ‘rocessing—is, 0 ; 

‘The final step—ftlm processing—is with an outside Processc 


(2) You can buy Recordak Microfilm 

with Processing charges included. The 

SRECORDRK total charge includes Processing at 

=e any one of Recordak’s 34 Film P 

(Subsidiary of — saat essing Centers. Record 

originator of modern tion, 415 Madison A venu 
now in its 30th year 17, New York. 


Yr. 
course, Important, too. 


roc- 
ak Corpora- 
e, New York 


a lemark 
“Recordak” is a trademe 
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BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 
Desks— 


Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 


Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 


Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 


Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Take Another Look 


ah 


Arizona Banking 


Now 
Off 
Throughout 


Arizona 


*Our Casa Grande Office 
Opened June 1 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
BAN K oF arizona 


Arizona's Oldest National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


chine and manual sorting and the elec- 
tronic features of the machine offer 


further important advantages in post-: 


ing when a numeric system is used. 
The First Wisconsin has been on 
numerics since 1950. Aside from 
wanting the conventional advantages 
of account-sorting numbers, we real- 
ized that numbers are the language of 
electronic equipment. We knew that 
eventually we would be installing a 
numbering system, so determined to 
make the step initially. 

“‘We use a modified alpha-numeric 
system. A First Wisconsin sorting 
number consists of three parts. As an 
example, the sorting number for 
Willard M. Kalaher looks like this: 


41-436-112. 


Reading from left to right in the 
example, it will be noted that it con- 
sists of: 


1.A primary sorting number to 
assist proof operators in deter- 
mining the type of account. 


.A secondary sorting number to 
aid distribution clerks in sorting 
checks to proper ledger. 

3. A tertiary 3-digit number, the 
individual account number. 
“The third part of the number 
112 in this example —is the account 
number used in verifying account se- 
lection on the electronic equipment. 
The number is picked up by the book- 
keeper from the check or deposit 
ticket, but the ledger sheet, which is 
filed in strict alphabetical order, must 

be located alphabetically. 

‘“‘Numbering systems are receiving 
a great deal of attention, and there 
are many details to be considered in 
installing such a system. Operations 
people should investigate the subject 
thoroughly. There is a great deal of 
technical information building up on 
is 

In his explanation of the manner in 
which the Post-Tronie machine veri- 
fies proper account selection, Mr. 
Roloff first mentioned the ‘‘magnetic 
memory strips” with which the back 
of the statement form is coated. “A 
comparator keyboard,” he continued, 
““encodes the customer’s account num- 
ber—we call it his ‘electronic signa- 
ture’—into the magnetic fields of the 
form. When the ledger sheet is drawn 
into the machine, the number in- 
dexed on the comparator keyboard by 
the operator is electronically com- 
pared with the number previously 
encoded. If it is not the correct ac- 


CHARLES A. ROLOFF 


count, the machine rejects the sheet. 
The machine becomes inoperative, 
and a signal light informs the operator 
that an incorrect form is in the 
machine. 

“Old balance and check ~ count 
figures are also encoded into the mag- 
netic memory strips on the ledger 
sheet, and are read electronically when 
the operator inserts the form. No 
manual operations are required for 
pick-up purposes other than touching 
the operating bar. 

“Electronic control of stop- 
payments,” said Mr. Roloff, “has 
eliminated the numerous possibilities 
for error that characterized the con- 
ventional methods formerly employed, 
in which the human element was 
always present. When a _ stop-pay- 
ment order is received, the stop-pay- 
ment clerk recodes the ledger sheet 
with a temporary code number which 
is also recorded on the stop-payment 
form. Thus, the next time an item is 
presented, the account number as read 
from the item will not agree with the 
temporary stop payment number en- 
coded electronically on the ledger 
sheet, and the sheet will be rejected. 
This means that all transactions on 
the account must be referred to a 
supervisor and thence to the stop- 
payment clerk—and the operator can 
neither inadvertently pay the item 
nor exercise her own judgment in the 
matter. 

“Of course, when the account is 
released from the stop-payment in- 
structions, the sheet is quickly re- 
coded with the original account sorting 
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number, and posting can be accom- 
plished as before.” 

To an inquiry regarding the ade- 
quacy of the proof obtained with one 
run under the new system, Mr. Roloff 
replied that the bank now had better 
proof than before, and gave as two 
important reasons the electronic veri- 
fication of account selection and elec- 
tronic pickup of old balances. 

At the time of the interview, the 
First Wisconsin had completed about 
one half of the change-over from the 
old equipment to the new, and were 
still switching one machine at a time. 
He ascribed the smoothness with 
which the switch-over had been ef- 
fected to the fact that a procedures 
brief covering the operation had been 
prepared in advance. “This is a re; 
finement,” he said, “that we would 
strongly recommend since it also 
serves as a means of indoctrination 
and enables all concerned to plan the 
details of the conversion.” 

The First Wisconsin has been steer- 
ing toward electronics for some years. 
In 1949 a work-simplification program 
was set up for the bank’s regular em- 
ployees. Under this plan a new em- 
ployee, instead of being trained for all 
aspects of bookkeeping work, was 
given specific training in one of seve- 
ral classifications into which the 
conventional bookkeeping job was 
broken down. Thus, instead of learn- 
ing and performing all 21 different 
operations originally required of a 
bookkeeper, each employee is_ re- 
sponsible for approximately four func- 
tions, and the job of training is 
correspondingly simplified. 

“This work-simplification pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Roloff, ‘‘stood us in 
good stead when the outbreak of the 
Korean War necessitated the hiring 
of part-time help. A night shift for 
operations followed. The conditions 
then obtaining are typical of those 
confronting us today. The greater 
volume, scarcity of trained help and 
cramped quarters all combine to make 
banks efficiency conscious as never 
before, and to cause them to look to 
automation for the answers to the 
problems with which they are con- 
tending. 

“While complete automation is still 
some years away, practical electronics 
has arrived. Most banks are going to 
switch to records automation by de- 
grees. As a matter of fact, electronic 
posting of checking accounts would 
appear to be the limit of automation 
for many banks for some time.” 
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What's Behind Senate . . . 


_ (Continued from page 22) 


the founding fathers. Jackson strug- 
gled with the bankers. State bank 
notes and, later, greenbacks became 
political questions. Silver polities 
emerged in a big way in the 1870s and 
is still with us in the Senate. Cleveland 
fought the silver filibuster to a stand- 
still in 1893; then came Bryan with 
his “cross of gold” speech. Out of the 
money panies of 1904 and 1907 came 
the National Monetary Commission 
of 1908, and the Federal Reserve 
Act. Alabama’s Tom Heflin later 
made a career in the Senate by at- 
tacking the Reserve System. The 
money issue of New Deal days hardly 
needs recital here. 


All Are Affected 


The problems and policies into 


which the Senators are probing are of 


great importance. They affect every 
person in the country, creditor and 
debtor alike. To the man in the 
street the subject is exceedingly com- 
plicated; yet sometimes it is danger- 
ously oversimplified. When there is 
not enough money to enable all the 
people to do all the things they would 


like to do, but cannot finance with 
their own resources, dear money is 
sometimes depicted as a plot on the 
part of the wicked money lenders. 
Debtors and creditors are set up as 
constituting groups apart, ignoring 
the fact that many millions of debt- 
ors are simultaneously creditors 
through their ownership of savings 
accounts, savings and loan shares, 
insurance and pension funds, and the 
like. 


To a dwindling audience the Senate 
probe is a show, often educational, 
sometimes entertaining, frequently 
very dull. The inquirers read their 
roles with disparate degrees of skill, 
an eye now on the official reporter 
taking down the words for posterity, 
now on the press table through which 
word pictures of bits and pieces of the 
interplay escape to the outer world. 
No TV camera is there to cast its 
garish glare. Seeing a few million- 
aires wrestle over the interest rate on 
90-day Treasury bills soon palls. The 
investigation lacks a “‘Coin’’ Harvey. 
This may be just as well; for if the 
politicians took it into their heads to 
give the money machine some more 
juice, who can tell where it would all 
end? 


A.T. & T. is calling... 


its 37e% Convertible Debentures of 1967 
for redemption on October 14, 1957 at 106.65% 


After October 14, 1957, interest on these debentures will 


cease to accrue and they will no longer be convertible. 


Copies of the notice of redemption and of a Prospectus 


relating to the stock of A.T.&T. into which these 


debentures are convertible may be obtained from the 


office of the Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 



























































































































































Mosler Vault Passes Atom Test 


In response to the concern expressed 
by banks and insurance companies 
regarding the adequacy of available 
vault protection against nuclear ex- 
plosions, Mosler Safe Company re- 
cently submitted 4A vault equipped 
with a modified Century-10 vault door 
to one of the Nevada tests. The 
Atomic Energy Commission later an- 
nounced that the vault had survived 
in “satisfactory condition,” with ‘‘no 
apparent over-all distortion or dis- 
placement.’’ The test was conducted 
under the auspices of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration with 
which the company has collaborated 
in similar test programs for the past 
three years. 

The bomb, described as one of the 
largest in the current series, was sus- 


pended at a height of 700 feet from a 
plastic balloon. The vault was exposed 
to direct pressure of 75 pounds per 
square inch. Although some of the 
concrete was torn from the outer por- 
tion of the side walls and a small area 
of the steel vault was exposed, Hal J. 
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What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste— Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES— Badges 

Calendars—Matches 

AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM en lar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 

11. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Rin 

12. BOXES —Cash—Coin—Mail—Sate Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

24. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

25. DECALS 

26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

28. aa ia ae 

29. pak ye low 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 
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THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 
. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

. GATES and GRILLES 

. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 
. INK—Addressing—Check Signer 
. INTER-OFFICE 
. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent — 


Duplicator 
OMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 


Lamp 


. LOCKS 
. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 


Bookkeeping —Calculating —Coin— Copying— 
Counting — Dating—Dictating— Foiding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing— Numbering — 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 


. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber 


Teller 


. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 


Fountain 


. PUNCHES—Ledger 
. RACKS—Cashier's—Clothing—Coin— 


Currenc 


. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

. SCAFFOLDING 

. SCALES—Currency—Lobby— Postage 
. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 


56. SHELVES 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


. SIGNS—Brass— Bulletin Board—Changeable 


(counter )—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Piates—Outdoor—Telier 


. STANDS—Billing—Machine— Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

. STATIONERY 

. STENCILS—Addressing— Duplicating— 


Marking 


. SUPPLIES—General Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 


Personal—Savings 


. TV—Closed Circuit 
. TRAYS—Bookkeeping —Check—Coin—Cur- 


rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 


. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 
. VENDING MACHINES 

. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

. WATER COOLERS 







Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Jennings, director of the Civil Effects 
Tests on Shelters, said an air test 
made after the explosion showed that 
the vault remained an air-tight inte- 
gral unit. ‘‘All of the external hard- 
ware,” he said, ‘‘was blasted from the 
door except the nameplate, but a Mos- 
ler representative was able to open it 
with only a few minutes of work.” 


Mosler’s interest in the field of 
atomic energy dates back to 1937 when 
the firm assisted in the construction of 
one of the first cyclotrons for splitting 
the atom. In 1945, when the first 
atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
two Mosler vaults in the Tiekoku 
Bank survived the blast despite the 
fact that the bank building was re- 
duced to rubble. The bank was re- 
huilt around the vaults which are still 
operational today. During the 1955 
atomic tests at the Nevada Test Site, 
Mosler cooperated with the Safe 
Manufacturers Association by sub- 
mitting several dozen safes for testing. 
In terms of over-all expenditures for 
research and construction, costs of the 
current project exceeded $500,000. 





Bankers Box Co. Markets 
Double Duty Storage File 


A lightweight, easy to use, quick 
reference file called the R-Kive has 
been marketed by Bankers Box Com- 
pany, specialists in record 
filing equipment. 


storage 


Capable of accommodating either 
letter or legal size records in the same 
file, the R-Kive measures 12 inches 
wide, 15 inches long and 10 inches 
deep. Shipped flat in standard cartons 






ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 


Installed in more than 10,000 
bonks since 1922 


WRITE POR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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f 2 and 24, the file sets up quickly, 


no tapes, staples or fasteners are re- 

quired. Interlocking the flaps of the UNAM iS THE NAME 
patented bottom construction auto- TRADE MARK TO INSIST UPON IN 
matically forms a strong, secure con- 


tainer. The separate ‘‘flip’’ lid is easily 
removed. CT 


For further details write Bankers 
Box Company, 2607 North 25th Ave- 


nue, Franklin Park, III. ) Ls QUALITY is SUPERIOR 
+++ THE SERVICE GREATER 
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AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


- ARE SO ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE! 






























None other so accurate. They wrap all coins 
from 1c to $1.00 so accurately . . . made by a 
special machine that affords this unusual pre- 
cision . . . any chance of error is eliminated! 
Patented Red Windows, revealing amount and 
denomination, afford “ease of visibility.” They're 
unequalled by competition. 






THIS 1S AMERICA’S NO. 1 SELLER 


‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS RAINBOW COIN WRAPPERS 


A SUPERIOR HALF-SIZE WRAPPER The Teller immediately 


A single wrapper designed identifies the denomination 
to wrap pennies, nickels, of contents by color of wrap- 
dimes and quarters in HALF per ...red for pennies, blue 
} for nickels, green for dimes, 
SIZE packages. Tapered or a 
d orange for quarters, yellow 
gummed edge. Printed in 2 


for halves, gray for dollars, | 
colors. Made of highest qual- prevent transposition. Indi- 


ity Kraft stock for greater cia designated by figures. 
strength With tapered edges. 






















How to Destroy Confidential . Selo sae aa 


















° and stron ee fill the 
Papers Quietly, Safely need in those 
where it is $00.00"; Drache 
7 > Sde ie © > to wr: in ha 
A complete line of « onfide ntial paper fe rep ae he customary 
destroyers capable of reducing bundled $10.00. They wrap 
‘ ; Seudard quantities of 
materials of the heaviest paper and coins in regular packages. ; 
; f in double size package for halves. With tapered greater speed in handling. 
cardboard stock, to a fine white ash, is edges. 1,000 to a box. With tapered or gummed edges. 


now available in charge capacities of 


114, 3, 5, 10 and 15 bushels. QUALITY BILL STRAPS 


Manufactured by the Disposal Divi- 


sion of The Silent Glow Oil Burner COLORED BILL STRAPS FEDERAL BILL ee 


Corporation, the unit will also com- 50 Lb. Tensile Strength 
a EXTRA Made so extra strong of 


pletely destroy old paper money, stock quality Kraft paper, they 














‘i i STRONG, 66 ibs. afford a breaking strength 
certificates, classified documents, ac- Also a favorite with Banks of 50 Ibs. per sq. inch 
, ; — simils ; . . extra strong... in 7 hence they protect longer 
counting records and similar items $s00| standardized colors for quick Normal and reverse fi 
n snarke rae identification of package ures, with color for (12) 
without a trace of sparks, fly ash, They are 1'»” wide affording ample space for denominations, revealing 
odor or smoke. marking and stamping. Colored Kraft prevents value of package regard = 
; transposition. less of the position — 
Tamper-proof locks on the loading BANDING STRAPS TELLER’S MOISTENER 
door and ash drawer insure absolute : 
° e ° : Better Than Rubber Bands — Speeds up Teller’s counting and banding of cur 

security in use of the burner which is They're ideal for packag 


rency. Moisture for finger tips, capillary pad for 
ing currency, deposit Bill Straps, in just the right amount of moisture 
tickets, checks, etc. Much Made of plastic, in rich mahogany finish. 

better than rubber bands 


as they will not break or 
deteriorate with age. Size 
of band, 10 in. x % in 
Made of strong brown 
Kraft with gummed ends. 
Packed 1,000 to a carton. 






























Sponge For Fingers. 
Pad For Bill Straps. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 
‘*Key-Hole’’ Signals 


Colors signal at a glance six important situa- 
tions that should be noted. Send for prices 
and samples. 


Hampden Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
P.O. BOX 986 PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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L. DOWNEY CO. 


Send For FREE SAMPLES NNIBAL, MISSOURI 
To Dept. A 
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designed to operate equally well in 
indoor and outdoor installations. 


Low temperature operation elimi- 
nates the dangers of excessive heat and 
flash back while loading. 


Constructed of heavy gauge, welded 
steel castings, lined with heavy refrac- 
tory and equipped with cast iron 
grates, the burner is offered in stand- 
ard as well as mdde to order sizes. 


For additional information address 
the corporation, 850 Windsor Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Vapor-Spray Clears, Cleans 
Room Air In Minutes 


The small air conditioner shown 
above is capable of removing smoke 
from a room or office and freshening 
the air in a matter of minutes. Ozium, 
a formula of well balanced propylene 
and triethylene glycols and other 
chemicals which when sprayed in mist- 
like form not only quickly rids the air 
of objectionable odors, but is also an 
excellent air sanitizer, makes this 
seeming magic possible. 

Excellent as a means of handling 
the ventilation problem in rooms and 


at small gatherings where_ time does 
not allow complete changes of air, 
this disposable dispenser will give 500 
individual sprays. A special metering 
valve which delivers a pre-determined 
measured spray is responsible. 


The No. 500, as this personalized 
dispenser is called, is compact, unob- 
trusive and fits snugly in the palm of 
the hand assuring quick finger-tip 
control. Actual size of the dispenser 
is 434 by 7 inches. 


Marketed by Woodlets Incorpo- 
rated, 2048 Niagara Street, Buffalo 7, 
N. Y., the No. 500 dispenser is avail- 
able in sets of either 6 or 12 units. 


A Microfilm Symposium 


Over 300 comptrollers, treasurers, 
office managers and executives heard 
a discussion of the latest uses of micro- 
filming as a new business tool in 
simplifying daily business procedures 
at a symposium on the subject spon- 
sored by Diebold, Inc., which was re- 
cently held in New York City. Jerome 
W. Harris, publisher and editor of 
Management Methods Magazine, 
served as chairman. 

First of a number of featured speak- 
ers was J. Skolnik of the Diebold or- 
ganization, who explained the prin- 
ciples of procedural microfilming as 
including those identified with the 
terms, ‘data transmission,” ‘freezing 
and changing record,” and ‘‘moving 
document.” 

Bertram D. Shepard, general audi- 
tor of The Grand Union Company, 
described the use of microfilm as a 
means of reducing the time consumed 
in a clerical operation and providing 


Steduatter Dinectoire 


the “WALLSTER” 


The magnificent ‘‘Directoire”’ 
application for walls, limited 
areas, point of information 
centers, and fast referrals. 
Dim. 32” W. (top) x 1017/2” 
H. x 14” D. 
Larger binder installations 
available 


the “DIRECTOIRE” 
All units precision made. 


Binder sections stainless steel 
and heavy masonite leaves. 


Dim. 3012" H. x 


MODERNIZE WITH COLOR 


STANDARD ae Frost 
cretr I) 


o=@ 


FOR INVESTMENT MANUALS 
& ALL BANKING PROCEDURES 


The perfect application for efficient and speedy 
referrals—terrific work and time saver. Priced low. 


q 4 Speed Casters. 
6 Visible Binders. 
Legal Drawer. 


4 Speed Casters. > 
4 Binders. 
Legal Drawer. 


BASIC DIMENSIONS 
| 31/2" H x 1734" W x 16%" D 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
AVAILABLE. WRITE DEPT. 

AT YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
FURNITURE DEALER. 


@ x: 


FOR OFFICE HARMONY 


art steel co. inc. 


170 w. 233rd st., new york 63, Nn. y. 
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protection against bad checks and 
heft. The use of microfilm for the 
purpose of establishing a register of 
shareholders’ rights without tedious 
copying by hand was explained by 
H. M. Boettinger, general financial 
supervisor of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. He also ex- 
plained his company’s use of micro- 
filming in the preparation of tax 
reports to the U. S. Treasury, as a 
reference record, and as a means of 
protecting 1,600,000 shareholders’ rec- 
ords. 

The manner in which microfilming 
had been used in speeding the clear- 
ance of funds in inter-city banking 
operations was described by Donald 
L. Clark, eastern zone manager of the 
Haloid Company. James W. Partner, 
research manager of Dun and Brad- 
street Corporation described its use 
as a low-cost method of gathering data 
for study and tabulation at a central 
point. 

A further explanation of the ‘‘data 
transmission principle’? was made by 
W. P. McGrath, assistant comptroller 
of the American Cable and Radio 
Corporation, who cited the consider- 
able reduction in billing costs which 
had been achieved by the elimination 
of descriptive billing through the use 
of microfilm. An address by W. English 
Strunsky, vice president of A. J. Arm- 
strong, a finance organization, dealt 
with the uses of microfilm in a com- 
mercial financing operation. Its use as 
an inventory control tool in field 
auditing was described by Robert E. 
Weil, manager of records planning for 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

The last speaker on the program, 
William J. Tietjen, manager of the 
records planning department of the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, explained 
the bank’s use of microfilming for 
depositors’ ledger maintenance pur- 
poses. 


Daniel Maggin, chairman of the 
board of Diebold, Inc., announced that 
the proceedings of the symposium 
would be made available in book 
form. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing requests to Diebold, Inc., 
925 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, 
Ohio. 


Grussing to Brown & Bigelow 


Bon D. Grussing, for more than 20 
years manager of sales promotion, 
advertising and public relations of 
Minneapolis-Moline, manufacturer of 
farm and industrial equipment, has 
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CHECK IMPRINTER 
Distributed by leading bank lithographers 

The modern, visible process. Requires no skill. 
With a few minutes practise, any clerk can 
operate the Franklin and imprint bound fillers, 
with end stubs or no stubs. Complete imprint- 
ing operation of a check book in less than 2 
minutes. Easier-to-read signatures make for 
faster sorting. It is dry printing, sharp, clear. 
Compact and sturdy, it performs with un- 
ending precision. Write for literature. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CORP 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


with or without account number 
in upper left corner or over signature 


WE WANT MONEY! 
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Willing To Pay For It! 


OLD STYLE 


U. S. Large Size Paper Money 


ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 
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GOLD COINS 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 


s 
Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 


money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash 


Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 


123 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: JU 2-25x0 


SELL YOUR BANK 
SERVICES WITH... 


Repeats your 18-25 

word Sales Message in 

LIGHT, MOTION and COLOR... 

Moves like dazzling Electric Spectacular on 
N. Y. Times Square. Requires little space— 


30 inches long. 


Checking Accounts 

Travel Checks 

Home Improvement Loans 
Trust Services 

Community Service 


71-07 AUSTIN STREET ¢ FOREST HILLS * NEW YORK 
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been named director of merchandising 
for the special sales division of 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul advertising 
firm. He will work directly through 
Brown & Bigelow’s home office divi- 
sion, the district sales managers and 
their sales personnel. 


The appointment of PAUL B. STROM, 
Old Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s eastern division, was recently 
announced. RONALD ROBERTS has 
joined its staff as counsel in the 
company’s legal division. He was for- 
merly with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. 


P. B. STROM L. W. PAYNE 

The election of LAWRENCE WwW. 
PAYNE, director of the Trust Sales 
and Estate Planning Department of 
Kennedy Sinclaire, Inc., to be a 
vice president of the firm has been 
announced. Mr. Payne has been with 
Kennedy Sinclaire since 1942 and a 
member of its Board of Directors 
since 1953. 


Before joining Kennedy Sinclaire in 
the fall of 1942, Mr. Payne was a 
partner in the Burton Bigelow Or- 
ganization, Sales Management Con- 
sultants, being responsible for sales 
engineering and sales training. 


HARRY M. NORDBERG, vice president 
for sales and service of Pitney-Bowes, 
Ine., has been elected executive vice 
president and a director, and ELWOOD 
M. DAVIS, general sales manager, has 
been elected to succeed Mr. Nordberg. 


At the same time, Mr. Davis an- 
nounced several executive appoint- 
ments in the sales and service division 
he now heads. BLYNN B. BECK, prod- 
uct sales manager for postage meters 
and mailing machines, was appointed 
general sales manager; PAUL V. ROB- 
ERTS, manager of special machines 
sales, sueceeds Mr. Beck; and WALTER 
H. WHEELER, III, assistant product 
sales manager for special machines, 
becomes manager. 
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The Micro-Twin att banking an economica : 


Burroughs Micro-Twin 2 in 1 Recorder and 
Reader masters all your microfilming tasks 
with one sensibly priced unit. The Recorder 
photographs essential documents you wish 
preserved. The Reader projects these filmed 
documents with life-size clarity. A single 
knob converts from recording to reading— 
and back again. 


Burroughs Micro-Twin leads the way in 
microfilming advances, too! Such saving 
features as automatic check endorsing 
that's fast, clean, and uniform. The exclu- 
sive indexing meter instantly locates specific 


filmed documents. A choice of lenses, 37 


BURROUGHS’ AND ‘'MICRO-TWIN’' ARE TRADEMARKS, 
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to 1 or 24 to 1 ratio. The unit records as 
fast as the operator can load the auto- 
matic feeder. Facsimile prints can be made 


on the spot. (No darkroom needed!) 


If you require a separate recorder and/or 
reader, time-saving, money-saving features 
are yours in economical individual units, 
too! Contact our nearest office and ask to 
see this equipment in action. You'll find it 
saves much more than it costs. Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Bell & Howell Burroughs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 





BANKERS and BROKERS 


Bankers Trust Company, N.Y. C:: 
Former assistant trust officers WAL- 
TER I. HUGHES and C. RUSSELL SIGLER 
have been named trust officers, while 
former assistant secretary GEORGE F. 
CARSE and assistant treasurer HER- 
MAN R. FRENZEL were promoted to 
assistant vice president. At the same 
time GERALD GUILTINAN and SEYMOUR 
PERKINS were elected assistant treasu- 
rers. 


Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National Bank: 
Previously assistant vice presidents, 
C. E. KIRKPATRICK, R. C. ALLEN, JR. 
and GUY H. CAFFEY, JR. have been 
advanced to vice presidents. BRUCE 
BEYER and MALCOLM W. SCHROEDER 
were promoted from assistant cash- 
iers to assistant vice presidents. 
Raised to assistant cashiers were 
H. EDWARD NORTON and FRED T. 
BLAIR. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York: 
WINFIELD BONYNGE, JR., ELMER R. 
COFFEEN, JOSEPH KATRAUSKY, ERNEST 
J. KOCIS and LAWRENCE M. PRITCH- 
ARD, all of the bank’s investment 
department, were named second vice 
presidents. 


City National Bank and Trust Company 


of Chicago: Previously comptroller 
and auditor, WILLIAM E. HARRISON, 
has been raised up to vice president 
and auditor, while RAYMOND A. JEN- 
SEN, JOHN S. LOOMIS, JR. and KASMIR 
W. ROSEK were made assistant cash- 
iers. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: Formerly assistant 
comptroller, EARLE J. HINKLE has 
been elected comptroller to succeed 
WILLIAM VOETSCH who retired July 
Ist after 34 years of service. Named 
assistant comptroller and assistant 
treasurer respectively, were FRANK E. 
BERGE and JAMES W. HOWSE, III. 


W. E. HARRISON 


52 


E. J. HINKLE 


D. C. LAHEY R. P. COOLEY 


Cc. W. DAVENPORT J. F. HOLMAN 


American Trust Co., San _ Francisco: 
Newly designated vice presidents are 
DONALD C. LAHEY, RICHARD P. COOLEY, 
CLIFFORD W. DAVENPORT, and JOHN F. 
HOLMAN. 


The Hanover Bank: HARRY P. BAR- 
RAND, JR., vice president, has been 
appointed chief administrative of- 
ficer of the foreign department to 
succeed BASIL HWOSCHINSKY, senior 
vice president who retired last De- 
cember. Also announced was_ the 
election of JAMES R. GREENE as a vice 
president in the foreign department. 
Prior to joining Hanover in 1955, Mr. 
Greene was an officer in the U. S. 
Foreign Service. Named assistant vice 
president was WILLIAM J. PADEN. 


Irving Trust Company, N. Y. C.: From as- 
sistant vice president, ALPHEUS H. 
ALBERT, JR. and WILLIAM C. SCHUTT 
have been promoted to vice presi- 
dents. 


A. H. ALBERT, JR. W. C. SCHUTT 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles: 
Vice President and Trust Counsel 
SAMUEL B. BURNHAM has been ap- 
pointed to the post of secretary. 
Elevated from assistant cashiers to 
assistant vice presidents were WIL- 
LIAM E. NELSON, CHARLES H. LANDIS 
and SAMUEL B. STARE. CECILE 
SCHWEER of the personnel depart- 
ment was made an assistant cashier. 


Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh: THOMAS E. 
MILLSOP, president of National Steel 
Corp., has been elected a director. He 
also is a director of the Bank of 
Weirton, W. Va., the Peoples Bank 
of Weirton and several associated 
corporations of National Steel. 


United States Trust Co. of New York: 
HAROLD W. DODDS, former president 
of Princeton University, has been 
elected to the board of trustees of 
the company. 


The First National Bank of Atlanta: 
Formerly an assistant vice president, 
WILBURN A. ASKEW has been pro- 
moted to vice president. Other pro- 
motions include those of LLOYD P. 
JONES from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president and ROBERT 
H. RICHARDS and JACK CARRUTHERS 
to assistant controllers. 


The New York Trust Company: OSCAR S. 
STRAUS, II, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and Director of the 
American Smelting and Refining 
Company, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors. 


Philadelphia National Bank: Heading a 
list of five appointments within the 
bank’s official family was that of 
FRANK R. DYER, JR. who became an 
assistant vice president. The follow- 
ing were named assistant cashiers: 
RICHARD CUSTER, GILBERT HEEBNER 
and J. CARL HOLTBY, JR. FREDERICK L. 
NEWTON was made an assistant trust 
officer. 


F. R. DYER, JR. F. L. NEWTON 
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The National City Bank of Cleveland: 
Two new officers on the official staff 
are RICHARD GIGAX, formerly director 
of personnel, who has been advanced 
to assistant vice president in charge 
of personnel and JOHN T. TATAKIS 
who has been appointed assistant 
cashier. 


RICHARD GIGAX D. F. HALL 


J. A. CORRADO W. H. BRUTON 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y. C. 
Three newly appointed assistant vice 
presidents are DONALD F. HALL, 
JOSEPH A. CORRADO and WILLIAM H. 
BRUTON. At the same time HARRY L. 
VISELTEAR was named an assistant 
secretary. 


Pan American Bank of Miami: GEORGE D. 
FAHRNER who has been with the 
bank almost since its opening day in 
1946 when he started as a loan 
teller, has been elevated to executive 
vice president. 


Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis: Two new 
officer appointments are those of 
ELMER W. WILTSCH to assistant trust 
officer and DAVID U. JENNY to as- 
sistant cashier. - 


The Bank of New York: Heading a 
number of recently announced ap- 
pointments is JOHN B. DUNNING, 
trust officer in the personal trust ad- 
ministration department. Appointed 
assistant trust officers in the same 
department were, JOHN W. ARTHUR, 
THOMAS S. HAMILTON and JOHN R. 
HILL. Named assistant secretaries 
were, FREDERICK T. DOHRMAN and 
NORMAN N. HIGGINS. 
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INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


1927-1957 
Our 30th Anniversary 


Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 


TITLE INSURANCE 


15 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 
ena athe qs: NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., OUNTY 11) BROADWAY,IY.6.8.Y 
MARYLAND, OHIO, INDIANA, TITLE mee 
FLORIDA, DELAWARE, KENTUCKY, BArclay 7-2700 
sana "a eae eas Thomas H. Quinn, President 





First Western Combines 


Latest Model |.B. M. and N.C.R. 


Machines with Expert Personnel 


That’s the combination, day and night, that insures 
fast moving Transit — and puts real authority in the 
First Western symbol of twenty-four hour Correspon- 
dent Bank Service. For superior results throughout 


California, write, wire or call for complete details. 


CALIFORNIA'S STATEWIDE INDEPENDENT BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE: 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HEADQUARTERS: 556 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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H. HOLDSWORTH 


J. A. STEWART 


Industrial National Bank of Providence 
(R. 4): According to a_ recent 
announcement, HARRY W. HOLDS- 
WORTH and JOHN A. STEWART have 
been made assistant cashiers. 


Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis;s LEONARD F. RAMBERG has 
submitted his resignation as Minne- 
apolis Postmaster effective August 
31, and will join the bank as assistant 
vice president on September 1. In his 
new duties Mr. Ramberg will con- 
cern himself primarily with business 


development and public relations 
activities. 
The County Trust Company, White 


Plains, N. Y.: THOMAS M. HYLAND, AU- 


GUST H. RAMM and THOMAS J. LAN- 
GAN, JR., have been elected vice 
presidents. 


The Hanover Bank, New York: HOYT AM- 
MIDON, chief executive of The Vin- 
cent Astor Organization, has been 
elected a trustee. Prior to 1952, Mr. 
Ammidon was associated with Han- 
over as a vice president. He also is a 
director of United States Lines and 
other corporations. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New York: 
CARTER L. BURGESS, president of 


Trans World Airlines, Inc., has been 
elected a director. A former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Burgess 
also is a director of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. 


United States National Bank of San 
Diego (Cal.): W. C. HRASTICH and C. A. 
SMITH, JR. have been advanced to 
assistant vice presidents. 


First American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, (Tenn.): From assistant cashiers 


CHARLES E. JONES, JACK L. MINTON, 
JR. and FLOYD C. STONE have been 
promoted to assistant vice presidents. 





Cc. E. JONES J. L. MINTON, JR. 





F. C. STONE J. R. WILSON 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
Recently announced promotions in- 
clude those of J. R. WILSON to vice 
president; K. P. LINCOLN, JR. and R. C. 


‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 


of Our Customers’ Business’”’ 












hear a word you say. 
noises it improves hearing. 


Write for literature. Available in colors. 


his becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 

cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. 


Even those seated at your desk cannot 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—dquiets the office; midst surrounding 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. és Madison Avenue, New York (6, N.Y. 








PALMER to assistant vice presidents; 
and G. C. CARLIN to trust officer. 


Bank of Idaho, Boise: GI L BERT 
MENDONSA has been elected cashier 
and comptroller. Previously he was 
comptroller of Continental State 
Bank, Boise, which recently merged 
with Bank of Eastern Idaho and 
First National Bank, Caldwell, to 
form the Bank of Idaho. 


Bank of America, San _ Francisco: 
HARLOW B. FORD, who started his 
banking career in 1916, has been 
promoted to vice president. He will 
continue his duties as manager of the 
Paso Robles branch. ARTHUR V. TOU- 
PIN has been advanced from assistant 
trust officer to trust officer. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: JAMES A. BACIGALUPI, JR. has 
been appointed administrative assist- 
ant, to the president. Named vice 
presidents were WALTER F. WINROTT, 
JR. and ARTHUR E. ANDERSON and 
HAROLD F. SULLIVAN has been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president. 

' 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
Atlanta: President of Georgia High- 
way Express, Inc., H. D. WINSHIP has 
been named a member of the advisory 
board. This brings the number of 
directors and advisory board mem- 
bers to 240. 


The newly created post of publicity 
director will be filled by ROBERT E. 
SIBLEY who was formerly business 
and financial editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 


In line with the bank’s policy ‘‘to 
give recognition and rapid advance- 
ment to promising young career 
bankers’”’ the following eight men, 
averaging only 31 years of age were 
recently promoted: ROBERT H. DUN- 


LAP and RUSSELL BOBBITT, to as- 
sistant vice presidents; GID L. 
MCEACHERN and JOHN F. INGRAM, 


JR. to assistant vice presidents; and 
BENNETT A. BROWN, C. B. HARRIS, 
HAROLD S. MALCOLM, JR. and WILLIAM 
L. MATHIS to assistant cashier. 


Seattle-First National Bank: Formerly 
an assistant cashier, CHESTER 0. 
JOHNSON, has been promoted to as- 
sistant vice president. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y. C.: 
A member of the staff for 30 years, 
ROBERT WHYTOCK was recently ele- 
vated to a vice presidency. 
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Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco: 
Recently promoted were ROBERT C. 
MOLLER, manager of the Real Estate 
Department, to vice president, and 
CLARENCE R. COOTES of the brokers 
securities department, to assistant 
vice president. 


South Carolina National Bank, Columbia: 
Comptroller WALTER C. ROBINSON 
has been promoted to assistant vice 
president and JAMES P. WHITLOCK, 
assistant trust officer, has become an 
assistant cashier. 


First National Bank of Memphis: 
Recently named assistant vice presi- 
dents are JACK B. DONALDSON and 
ROBERT C. ROGERS. 









STATE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATIONS 










M AINE BANKERS ASSOCIATION: 
At their annual convention held in 
July, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, J. Malcolm Stanley, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Kezar Falls 
National Bank; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Harry Houston, — secretary- 
treasurer of the Guilford Trust Com- 
pany; and Second Vice President, 
Erwin S. Anderson, president of the 
Merchants National Bank, Bangor. 













J. M. STANLEY 


Cc. L. LINDERHOLM 


MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION: 
Newly elected president is C. Lincoln 
Linderholm, president, Central Bank, 
Grand Rapids. Other officers for the 
coming year are Franklin H. Moore, 
president, Commercial & Savings 
Bank, St. Clair, first vice president; 
E. Davison Potter, president, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Jackson, 
second vice president; and Dan J. 
Boutell, executive vice president & 
cashier, The Union Savings Bank of 
Manchester, treasurer. 
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When we spend a lot of money for 
materials needed in our business, we 
like to know how they are made and 
who makes them. We like to see the 
equipment utilized by our supplier 
and observe it in operation. We like 
to make the acquaintance of the 
operating group upon whom we are 
to depend for service. We like to 
brief ourselves on the financial stand- 
ing and business philosophy of the 
companies that serve us. 


Despite the fact that sales represen- 
tatives as a rule do a good job when 
it comes to reflecting the character 
of their respective organizations, we 
believe that buyers who take the 
time to visit their suppliers feel a 
little more at ease after having seen 
their items made and after having 
had an opportunity to observe and 
talk with those who make them. Our 
representatives do a good job when 
they tell the DeLuxe story, but never- 
theless we do not think itis fully told 
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OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION: | 
The president for the coming year | 
will be H. E. Eakin, vice president of | 
the First National Bank of Portland. | 


Vice president and treasurer respect- 
ively are, H. B. Hager, executive vice 
president and cashier of the First 


National Bank in Clatskanie, and | 


D. B. Peterson, president of the 
Commercial Bank of Salem. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION: Recently elected officers are, 
Virgil W. O’Dell, first vice president, 
The Kanawha Valley Bank, Charles- 
ton, president; E. D. Rothrock, vice 
president, Bank of Weirton, first 
vice president; Elmer W. Cook, presi- 





H. E. EAKIN V. W. O'DELL 


KNOW YOUR SUPPLIER 





Manufacturing Plants at’ CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITYe ST. PAUL, DALLAS 








until Our Customers visit our plants. 


Perhaps this was not too important 
in the so-called “good old days,”’ 
when checks were ordered once a 
year and when delivery time was 
flexible. Today it is important be- 
cause dependable service is keyed to 
bank operations, and as time goes 
on and we reach the point where all 
checks must be imprinted in order 
for banks to process them, all buyers 
should be sure that their suppliers 
have the tools and manpower to 
maintain the steady flow of daily 
deliveries. 





Price, of course, will always be an 
important factor when deciding on 
a supplier. Friendship, too, will con- 
tinue to be a strong influence. But 
when the chips are down and when 
service counts, the one thing that 
will mean more to the buyer is first- 
hand knowledge that his supplier 
has what it takes in capacity, in 
know-how, in stability. 
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Pee ad 


Your bank's nome in tasteful ond enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassader. Nomes 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 


IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 








DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


"Bronze Tablet Headquarters’ 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B'way Dept. BM New York 12, NY. 
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dent, First Clark National Bank, 
North Fork, second vice president; 
and James W. Strider, executive vice 
president, Bank of Charles Town, 
treasurer. 


WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION: 
Will Haines, president, The Stock- 
growers Bank of Evanston, has been 
elected president for 1957-58. At the 
same time J. W. Pearson, vice presi- 
dent, The First National Bank, 
Lovell was elected vice president; 
O. TT. Highfill, comptroller, The 
Wyoming National Bank, Casper, 
was elected secretary; and Jack Deve- 
reaux, president, First State Bank, 
Newcastle, was elected treasurer. 


CORPORATE 
CHANGES 


ACF Industries, Inc., New York: FRANCIS 
H. BOLAND, JR., was elected a director 
of this railway car manufacturer. 
Mr. Boland is a vice president and 
director of The Adams Express Co. 


and a vice president of its subsidiary, 
American International Corp. Be- 
fore joining Adams Express in 1940, 
Mr. Boland was investment manager 
of Fahnestock & Co. and before that 
was an assistant trust officer of Irving 
Trust Co. 


Thor Power Tool Co., Chicago: 
G. R. WINKLEY has been named a vice 
president of the company’s Speed- 
Way Manufacturing division, will 
also continue as Speed Way treasurer. 


The Southern Company, Birmingham, 
Ala.: L. H. JAEGER, secretary and 
treasurer of this electric utility hold- 
ing company, was elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; and D. B. Peck, 
assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, was named secretary. 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 
MUNRO CORBIN, controller of this 
manufacturer of valves and meters 
since 1951, has been elected vice 
president and assistant to the presi- 
dent. He is succeeded as controller by 
John T. Farrell, assistant controller 
since 1953. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Sept. 22-25—Eighty Third Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 10-11—Western Regional Trust Conference, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Nov. 21-22—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 21-23—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


Oct. 10-12—Nebraska: Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Oct. 11-—12—New Hampshire: (Fall Meeting) Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 13-15—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Oct. 20-23—lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


1958 


Apr. 8 10 Georgia: Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 


Apr. 10 12 


Florida: Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 


Apr. 20 22 Louisiana: Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
May 6 7 Tennessee: Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
May 6 8 Ohio: Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
May 8 9 Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
May 9% 10 North Dakota: Patterson Hotel, Bismarck 


May 11 13. Texas: Rice Hotel, Houston 


May 15 16 Illinois: Palmer House, Chicago 


May 15 16 Kansas: Kansas City 


May 15 16~ Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 


Other Organizations 


Sept. 29-Oct. 4—Financial Public Relations Assn.: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 6- 9—Robert Morris Associates: Shoreham Hotel, Washingten, D. C. 

Oct. 7-10—National Association of Bank Women; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston 
Oct. 7-10—NABAC Convention: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Altanta, Ga. 

Oct. 23-26—Consumer Bankers Association: The Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 


Nov. 4- 


7—Mortgage Bankers Association: Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas 


Nov. 4- 7—National Security Traders Association: The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


Dec. 1- 
Schools 


6—HInvestment Bankers Association: Hollywood Beoch Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Aug. 4-16--The School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Aug. 25 Sept. 7—The School of Banking at the University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Sept. 9-12—Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking: Amos Tuck School, Hanover, N. H. 
Oct. 6 10 - West Virginia School of Banking, Jackson's Mill 
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in Automation... 


Account coding for today’s machines in preparation for the fully automatic 

electronic operations of the future requires close teamwork between the 

banker and the bank stationer. Through close cooperation with machinery 
manufacturers, the bank stationers have gained experience which will enable them 

to produce checks that can be properly “read” by electronic equipment. The magnetic ink 
coding which will provide the “common machine language” must be exact .. . precise. 
And... your bank stationer will continue to supply checks that will afford your bank 
with the finest in quality . .. maximum protection ... checks on La Monte Safety Paper. 
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C. HERBERT CORNELL, |’resident of the 
Fidelity State Bank. 


NATIONAL CLASS “31” multiple-duty machine provides fast operation and flexibility for posting many 
bank applications. 


MINNESOTA'S LARGEST STATE BANK uses 2 100°) National System. 


“Our @alional Machines 
repay their cost every 3 years... 


return 35% annually on the equipment investment!” 


‘Fine customer relations are a vital 
part in the growth of any bank,” 
writes C. Herbert Cornell, President 
of the Fidelity State Bank. ‘‘As the 
largest State Bank in Minnesota, we 
feel that much of our continued cus- 
tomer good will is due to the com- 
plete banking facilities which our 
modern National System enables us 
to offer our depositors. 

‘“‘We have a modern National 
System that meets the needs of all 
of our departments. For checking ac- 
count posting, we use six National 
Unit Plan bookkeeping machines; for 
installment loans, a National window- 
posting machine. Our Mortgage Loan 


PROOF-TRANSIT WORKLOAD is processed with accuracy, speed, 
by these National 20-tape central control and proof machines. 


and efficiency 


= Febelilgy STATE BANK _ Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Department has a Class 41 remittance 
control machine. For multiple-duty 
bank accounting, we use a National 
‘Class 31,’ as well as two National 
savings machines and three National 
20-tape proof machines. 

‘From reductions in operating costs 
alone, these National machines repay 
their cost every three years, and we 
ieel that an annual return of 35° on 
an equipment investment is worth 
every banker’s consideration!”’ 


O Kohuf Carilf 


President, Fidelity State Bank 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Lower operating costs and higher efficiency 
make a modern National System a very 
profitable investment. For complete details 
on the National System custom-fitted to 
your accounting needs, consult your nearby 
National representative. He's listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 








